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Making  the  Most  of 

Children’s  Interests* 


By  XAXCY  LARKICK 

Education  Director,  Random  House,  Incorporated 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  months  ago  I  was  hav¬ 
ing  lunch  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  an  elementary  school  su¬ 
pervisor.  She  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  reading  and  the  language 
arts.  Her  wide  experience  has  made 
me  have  the  utmost  respect  for  her 
judgment.  That  day  she  asked  me 
what  I  was  going  to  taik  about  at  the 
Temple  University  Reading  Institute. 
I  explained  that  I  would  speak  on  the 
topic  “Making  the  ^Most  of  Children’s 
Interests”  because  as  I  put  it  “I  am 
convinced  that  when  children  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  about  things 
they  are  interested  in  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  battle  is  won.”  My  friend  looked 
very  serious  for  a  moment  and  said,  “I 
think  you  are  wrong  about  that.  It  is 
nearer  eighty-five  per  cent.” 

Of  course,  neither  of  us  could  prove 
those  percentage  figures.  You  can’t 
measure  the  driving  power  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  interests  with  such  precision. 
Certainly  there  is  no  research  which 
makes  any  claim  to  such  a  measure. 
Rut  I  believe  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  children  make  ireater 


progress  in  their  reading  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  about  the 
things  that  are  of  greatest  interest  to 
them. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Reading 
Teacher  carried  an  article  about  five 
third  and  fourth  grade  boysi  who  were 
non-Veaders  and  who  were  making  poor 
adjustment  to  their  own  classroom 
groups.  These  boys  were  invited  to 
come  to  a  remedial  teacher  three  times 
a  week  for  special  help.  She  began — 
not  with  a  book  of  her  own  choosing — 
but  with  a  get-acquainted  talk  with  the 
boys.  What  were  they  interested  in  ? 
What  would  they  like  to  do  when  they 
came  to  work  with  her  ?  At  the  initial 
interviews  the  boys  showed  they  had 
one  great  interest  in  common — air¬ 
planes  and  making  model  planes.  That 
is  where  the  teacher  beiran — with  the 
boys’  own  interest,  airplanes.  The 
boys  were  given  a  model  airplane  set 
which  came  with  written  directions. 
Gradually  they  learned  certain  key 
words  on  the  chart  of  drawings.  They 
made  a  visit  to  the  airport,  touring  the 
hangars,  the  weather  roof  and  the  sky- 
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walk  next  to  the  control  tower.  Back 
at  school  they  made  experience  charts 
telliii'r  about  the  trip.  As  interest 
mounted,  the  boys  saw  more  and  more 
purjwse  in  reading. 

The  first  book  intro<Iuced  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  year  was  Straight  Up  from 
the  Lent  series  of  Aviation  Readers. 
Interest  was  so  great  that  three  of  the 
boys  read  it  eagerly.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  four  of  the  five  boys  were 
reading  with  great  satisfaction. 

I  believe  that  at  least  part  of  this 
success  story  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  began  with  the 
boys’  interests.  There  were  other  con¬ 
tributing  factors,  to  be  sure,  such  as 
her  special  attention  to  members  of  a 
small  group,  their  feeling  of  pride  in 
their  accomplishment,  and  such  motiv¬ 
ating  factors  as  the  trip  to  thci  airport, 
etc.  But  none  of  these  factors  would 
have  been  so  effective,  I  believe,*  if  the 
teacher  had  tried  to  impose  a  topic  and 
then  develop  an  interest  in  that  topic. 
Instead  she  started  with  the  children 
and  the  thing  in  which  they  expressed 
their  greatest  interest.  In  short  she 
used  their  interest  as  motivation. 

This  teacher  was  working  with  a 
small  group  of  reme<lial  cases.  But 
we  have  seen  the  same  technique  work 
with  equal  or  greater  effectiveness  with 
other  children. 

Last  winter  I  had  a  most  enlighten¬ 
ing  period  of  substitute  teaching  in  a 
sixth  grade  group — my  first  classroom 
teaching  for  several  years.  I  soon 
found  that  reading  in  that  group  was 
something  you  did  when  calle<l  on,  not 
something  you  did  for  pleasure  or  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  school  had  no  library, 
and  there  was  no  reading  material  in 
the  classroom  except  a  children’s  en¬ 
cyclopedia  and  the  thirty  identical 


textbooks  i)rovided  by  the  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

I  soon  saw  that  many  of  these  young¬ 
sters  were  apathetic,  if  not  reluctant, 
readers.  But  during  that  week  I  had 
a  vivid  experience  with  the  effect  of  in¬ 
terest  on  reading.  George  and  Henry 
w’ere  eager  to  set  up  an  aquarium  in 
the  room  and  stock  it  with  tropical  fish. 

To  settle  their  argument  about  how 
it  should  be  done,  I  suggesttnl  they  find 
some  books  or  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
and  then  read  what  the  experts  recom¬ 
mended.  Fortunately  another  teacher 
and  one  of  the  ])arents  could  lend  them 
such  material.  The  boys  plunged  in 
with  enthusiam  such  as  I  had  not  seen 
before  in  the  group.  Soon  several 
others  joined  in  the  search  for  informa¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  more  thoughtful 
and  more  enthusiastic  reading  than  I 
saw  at  any  time  I  worked  with  the 
group.  <  While  I  did  not  work  with 
these  youngsters  long  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve  actual  growth  in  their  reading 
skills,  I  can  certainly  say  that  they 
were  reading  with  an  eagerness  and  ex¬ 
citement  they  had  not  shown  before. 

It  was  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Ruth 
Strickland  has  called  a  “dynamic  on¬ 
going  interest”  and  which  she  sets  up 
as  one  of  the  requisites  for  easy  use  of 
language.  The  force  of  such  dynamic 
ongoing  interest  is  unsurpassed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  development  of  reading 
pleasure  and  hence  of  reading  skills. 

I  will  never  forget  my  visit  with  a 
fourth  grade  group  two  years  ago  when 
Jerry  was  reporting  on  the  beaver  col¬ 
ony  he  had  seen  the  day  lx*fore.  He 
said.  “^ly  father  says  that  beavers  can 
build  a  dam  strong  enough  for  a  man 
to  walk  across.” 

“That’s  nothing,”  drawled  Steve. 
“I  read  in  a  book  they  can  make  a  dam 
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strong  enough  for  a  two-horse  team  and 
wagon  to  go  across/’ 

The  class  was  frankly  skeptical. 
But  Steve  stood  his  ground  and  said, 
‘‘OK,  I’ll  show  you.  It  tells  all  about 
beavers,  how  they  build  their  houses, 
how  they  can  dive  under  the  water  to 
go  below’  the  water  level — everything.” 
By  this  time  he  had  the  book  and  was 
turning  the  pages.  Steve,  Jerry — in 
fact,  all  those  youngsters — were  eager, 
excited,  expectant.  That  was  a  dy¬ 
namic  ongoing  interest  for  sure.  As 
Steve  began  to  read,  interest  mounted. 

Then  a  flood  of  questions  poured 
forth.  The  children  turned  to  other 
books  in  the  room,  to  the  encyclopedia, 
to  their  science  books  in  an  attempt  to 
find  the  answers  to  their  questions. 
!Many  wanted  to  read  Steve’s  book 
themselves — so  many  that  a  reserve  list 
was  posted  near  the  bookcase  w’ith  the 
heading  “Waiting  Line  for  Song  of 
the  Seasons.”  Steve’s  interest  w’as 
contagious.  Xo  one  had  to  ]:)ersuade 
that  “w’aiting  line”  that  reading  would 
bring  pleasure  and  satisfaction — 
Steve  and  Jerry  and  the  beavers  did  it. 

What  Do  We  Know  About  Children’s 
Interests? 

If  w’e  are  to  make  the  most  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests,  we  must  know’  what 
those  interests  are — at  various  age 
levels  and  in  various  communities. 
We  know’  children  well  enough  to  know 
that  we  can  never  predict  exactly  w’hat 
the  interests  of  an  individual  child 
w’ill  be.  We  know  that  interests  vary 
from  child  to  child,  and  w’ithin  one 
child  they  may  vary  from  day  to  day. 
Some  of  the  dynamic  ongoing  interests 
may  be  those  in  which  the  w’hole  group 
participates,  some  w’ill  be  the  interests 
of  small  groups,  and  some  w’ill  be  in¬ 
dividual  interests 


Many  studies  have  been  made  of 
children  in  an  attempt  to  learn  more 
about  their  interests  at  various  age 
levels.  Some  studies  have  been  made 
specifically  of  the  reading  interests  of 
children.  Others  have  been  made  of 
their  hobbies,  their  favorite  activities, 
their  favorite  people  and  so  on.  All 
give  us  some  insight  to  the  driving 
force  that  may  appear  in  varying  in¬ 
tensity  in  different  children. 

For  example,  one  study  found  that 
in  a  certain  group,  the  most  important 
play  activities  in  late  childhood  are 
(1)  Collecting,  (2)  Games  and  Sports, 
and  (3)  Amusements. 

Another  study  showed  that  most 
eight-year-olds  average  four  or  five 
different  collections  apiece.  In  one 
investigation  800  boys  were  found  to 
have  an  average  of  seven  different  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  same  number  of  girls  ^ 
had  eight  eacb. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Hurley  joints  out  that 
by  the  time  a  child  reaches  third  or 
fourth  grade,  he  has  made  a  definite 
choice  of  a  vocation — definite  as  of  the 
moment,  and  tremendously  important 
although  few  retain  interest  in  the 
same  line  indefinitely. 

A  quick  look  at  the  play  references 
of  six-year-olds  is  very  revealing.  The 
six-year-old  girl  likes  to  play  with  dolls 
and  miniature  furniture,  playing  house 
in  W’hat  we  think  of  as  “little  girl” 
fashion.  The  games  she  prefers  are 
such  individual  activities  as  jumping 
rope,  playing  jacks,  working  puzzles. 

But  the  six-year-old  boy  likes  more 
active  games  such  as  playing  tag,  kick 
the  can,  and  hide-and-seek. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  interests  of  six-year-old  boys  and 
those  of  six-year-old  girls.  Such  con¬ 
trast  is  not  confined  to  this  particular 
age  level.  Indeed  research  seems  to 
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show  that  sex  is  the  most  important  de¬ 
termining  factor  among  patterns  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Thorn¬ 
dike  of  children's  reading  interests, 
this  same  tendency  showed  up.  He 
found  similar  interests  between  boys 
of  all  ages,  but  a  lack  of  community  of 
interests  between  boys  and  girls.  Thus, 
the  reading  interest  of  the  middle- 
grade  boy  may  more  nearly  resemble 
the  reading  interest  of  his  younger 
brother  than  it  will  resemble  the  read¬ 
ing  interest  of  his  twin  sister  in  the 
same  grade. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of 
children’s  reading  interests.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  investigations  of 
children’s  reading  preferences  was 
made  by  Dr.  Robert  Thorndike  in 
1941.  lie  used  fictitious  titles  and 
asked  children  to  c^eck  those  they 
would  like  to  read.  By  this  device  he 
hoped  to  get  a  more  spontaneous  choice 
and  hence  a  better  indication  of  the 
child’s  real  interest. 

In  1943  Frances  Thyng  made  a  sig¬ 
nificant  study  of  163  eleven  and 
twelve-year-old  boys  and  girls.  At  the 
first  of  the  year  their  reading  prefer¬ 
ences  were  checked.  Then  their  actual 
reading  was  recorded  at  the  mid-year 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  school  year. 
Thus  did  the  investigator  attempt  to 
determine  the  attitudes  of  the  young¬ 
sters  and  then  their  reading  patterns 
through  a  single  year. 

What  do  these  investigations  of  read¬ 
ing  interests — and  there  are  many  of 
them — tell  us? 

I  think  we  may  summarize  briefly 
by  saying  that  in  the  primary  grades 
most  of  the  children  interviewed  were 
interested  in  stories  of  animals,  of 
children,  of  familiar  ex{)eriences,  na¬ 
ture,  fanciful  types,  and  the  simpler 
fairy  tales. 


The  eight  to  ten-year-olds  prefer 
realistic  animal  stories,  stories  of  home 
and  school  life,  stories  of  other  lands, 
and  adventure  stories. 

The  ten  to  twelve-year-olds  seem  to 
prefer  action  adventure, jstories  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  nature,  of  child  life,  stor¬ 
ies  of  excitement,  humor,  mischief, 
thrills  mystery,  realism  and  suspense. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  animal  lore  among  the 
interests  of  children.  Mrs.  Thjmg  re¬ 
ports  that  among  eleven  and  twelve 
year  olds  a  high-pitched  love  content 
is  preferred  in  animal  stories.  A  boy 
of  this  age  who  would  not  want  to  be 
seen  kissing  his  parents,  uses  the  most 
sensational  and  endearing  terms  for 
his  pets  and  is  willing  to  read  of  the 
complete  devotion  between  dog  and 
'master.  * 

!Mrs.  Thyng  explains  this  as  the 
child’s  effort  to  explore  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  society  which  scorns,  often 
squelches,  signs  of  emotion  toward  peo¬ 
ple  but  permits  signs  of  affection  to¬ 
ward  lesser  creatures  such  as  animals. 

Yet  it  was  ten  years  ago  that  !Mrs. 
Thyng  made  her  study.  We  are  jus¬ 
tified.  I  believe,  in  asking  whether 
youngsters  in  1953  would  make  the 
same  responses  and  show  the  same  in¬ 
terests.  For  the  interests  of  children 
are  being  constantly  molded  by  the 
contcmix>rary  scene. 

Shortly  before  the  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tion,  I  was  talking  to  the  man  who  has 
nationwide  control  of  the  supermarket 
outlets  for  children’s  lx>ok3.  Three 
times  a  week  he  gets  a  title-by-title  re¬ 
port  from  seven  big  chains  which  in 
turn  get  their  reports  from  local 
stores.  In  the  four  weeks  before  the 
election,  the  sale  of  comic  books 
dropped  sharply  and  steadily  in  the 
supermarkets  throughout  the  country. 
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The  explanation  was  that  the  young¬ 
sters  were  so  engrossed  in  the  business 
of  getting  Eisenhower  elected  that  they 
didn’t  buy  comic  books.  At  the  same 
time  the  sale  of  a  little  Eisenhower 
“picture-book”  soared.  I  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  campaigns  had  done  it. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “We’ll  see 
what  happens  after  the  election.”  In 
the  rejK>rt  made  the  Friday  after  Elec¬ 
tion  Day,  comic  book  sales  were  going 
up  again.  By  the  following  ^Monday, 
they  were  at  pre-campaign  levels,  and 
they  haven’t  dropj>ed  since. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  my  informant 
concluded  that  interest  in  Eisenhower 
as  a  hero  was  waning  now  that  his 
place  in  the  White  House  was  assured. 
So  he  canceled  his  order  for  a  new 
ichildren's  book  about  fiisenhower 
which  he  would  have  distributed  if 
the  Eisenhower  interest  had  continued 
at  such  a  high  pitch. 

Thus  did  one  man  report  on  the 
changing  interests  of  children  as  they 
are  influenced  by  the  national  scene. 

Late  this  summer  the  ^VaIl  Street 
JmirnnJ  gave  a  full  column  on  the 
front  page  to  report  another  trend  in 
children’s  interests.  “The  cowboy 
craze  is  on  the  way  out,”  it  said  in  es¬ 
sence.  “And  the  space  ship  craze  is 
on.”  The  article  went  on  to  say  what 
this  meant  for  business — big  business. 
For  the  factories  that  had  been  going 
night  and  day  to  turn  out  cowlwv  mer¬ 
chandise  were  not  so  busy  now  or  they 
were  converting  to  space  ship  and 
space  cadet  merchandise. 

We  are  seeing  it  in  the  children’s 
l>ook  field,  too.  In  August  we  brought 
out  a  factual  report  for  children  based 
on  .scientific  information  about  space 
travel.  It  was  written  by  Fletcher 
Pratt,  eminent  authority  on  military 
tactics,  and  carried  the  title  By  Space 


Ship  to  the  Moon.  Our  first  print 
order  of  90,000  copies  was  exhausted 
in  four  weeks.  The  second  printing 
was  50,000,  and  it  was  soon  gone.  By 
this  time  Space  Ship  to  the  Moon  has 
become  a  sort  of  best  seller  among  chil¬ 
dren’s  books.  It  is  outselling  the  horse 
stories  by  a  tremendous  lead. 

Yet  none  of  our  published  research 
studies  reflect  this  new’  influence  in 
children’s  choices.  For  this  reason  we 
have  to  consider  them  with  one  eye  on 
the  date  in  which  they  were  made. 

As  we  hear  of  research  studies — 
whether  from  the  university  halls  or 
the  supermarket  racks — we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  get  the  feeling  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  community  are  thinking 
aijd  reacting  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps 
there  are  nationwide  trends  at  certain 
times — due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
environmental  influen(*es  that  are  fair¬ 
ly  universal  in  our  culture.  But  com¬ 
munity  influences  are  strong  too,  so 
strong  that  the  interests  of  children  in 
the  small  or  rural  community  may  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  from  the  interests  of  the 
city  child. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  study  of 
the  interests  of  seven  groups  of  fourth 
grade  children  in  as  many  communi¬ 
ties — in  Arcadia,  Louisiana,  in  rural 
West  Virginia,  in  Mid-lManhattan,  in 
the  ^lexican  section  of  Ix>s  Angeles, 
and  in  several  “just  average”  ^Middle 
West  small  cities. 

On  the  subject  of  their  pets,  these 
children  showed  markedly  different  ex¬ 
perience  and  interests.  In  rural  Lou¬ 
isiana  everv’  child  had  a  pet.  In  the 
rural  West  Virginia  group,  eighty-six 
j)eroent  had  pets  at  home  and  another 
seven  percent  expected  to  get  a  pet  very 
soon.  Yet  only  sixteen  percent  of  the 
children  in  Xew’  York  ow’ned»a  pet. 
Of  those  not  owning  a  pet,  not  one  had 
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plans  for  getting  one.  The  reason  ? 
“We  live  in  the  project,”  was  the  way 
they  explained  it.  Thus  they  showed 
how  the  rules  of  the  housing  develop¬ 
ment  were  shaping  their  experience 
and  hence  their  interests. 

In  explaining  when  they  had  the 
most  fun  at  home,  these  children  again 
showed  that  their  choices  varied  great¬ 
ly  with  their  community.  In  rural 
communities  roughly  sixty -five  percent 
said  they  had  the  most  fun  w-hen  they 
were  playing.  But  in  the  two  New 
York  only  16%  and  25%  mentioned 
“play”  as  “fun.”  And  when  the  New’ 
York  children  mentioned  specific  play 
activities  or  games  they  mentioned 
playing  school,  playing  house,  bingo, 
marbles,  and  checkers.  No  football, 
baseball,  cowbovs  dr  bicycle  riding 
which  were  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  smaller  communities.  Reading 
w’as  mentioned  by  only  eight  children 
out  of  the  241,  and  not  one  of  these 
W’as  in  a  rural  community. 

I  quote  the  figures  of  this  study  as 
a  means  of  emphasizing  the  influence 
w’hich  the  community  may  have  on  the 
activities  and  experiences  and  hence 
the  interests  of  varioTis  children.  Since 
you  are  not  teaching  in  Arcadia,  Ixm- 
isiana,  it  is  not  important  for  you  to 
know  that  every  child  interviewed  in 
that  school  had  a  pet  and  that  nearly 
every  child  listed  some  animal  as  the 
thing  he  w’as  most  afraid  of. 

What  is  significant  is  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  fears  of  these  children 
w’ere  markedly  different  from  the  in¬ 
terests  and  fears  of  the  city  children 
interviewed.  And  within  each  group 
there  w’cre  deviates  frojii  the  general 
pattern  whose  interests  w’cre  in  strong 
contrast  to  their  classmates. 

We  cannot  rely,  then,  on  research 
studies  which  give  national  patterns 


because  factors  in  our  communities 
may  be  even  stronger  in  fostering  the 
dynamic  ongrowing  interests  of  our 
ow’n  children.  And  even  w’ithin  our 
ow’n  school  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a 
pattern  by  w’hich  we  can  say  that  “at 
seven  boys  like  dogs  and  girls  like 
cats.”  The  interests  will  vary  from 
child  to  child  with  amazing  range  and 
intensity. 

Diacovering  thf  Interests  of 
Each  Child 

Important  as  it  is  to  know’  the  in¬ 
terests  that  other  children  have  shown, 
we  must  still  become  acquainted  with 
the  interests  of  each  child.  With 
thirty  or  forty  in  a  class,  that  is  no 
small  assignment.  Ideally  we  should 
get  to  ki^ow’  each  child  so  well  person¬ 
ally  that  we  know’  his  interests  as  we 
know  the  interests  of  our  close  friends 
and  the  members  of  our  family.  But 
that  takes  time — more  time  than  the 
hurtling  speed  of  the  school  year  will 
permit. 

Fortunately  there  are  other  ways  by 
which  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  interests  and  activities  of  indivi¬ 
dual  children.  One  device  is  to  have 
the  child  fill  in  answ’ers  to  certain  ques¬ 
tions  or  check  his  preferences  on  cer¬ 
tain  lists.  In  Dr.  Witty’s  book  Read¬ 
ing  in  Modern  Education,  he  includes 
the  complete  form  which  he  and  David 
Kopel  devised  as  a  Pupil  Report  of  In¬ 
terests  and  Activities.  This  consists 
of  four  parts:  (1)  An  inventory  set  up 
to  find  out  some  of  the  things  children 
do  and  how’  they  feel  about  certain 
things,  (2)  A  children’s  book  list  to  be 
checked  for  preferences,  (3)  A  list  of 
play  activities  also  to  be  checked,  and 
(4)  An  evaluation  by  which  the  teach¬ 
er  can  more  easily  analyze  her  findings 
and  chart  her  course  of  action. 
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Less  comprehensive  inventories  have 
been  devised  by  individual  teachers — 
sometimes  a  question  about  favorite 
games,  hobbies,  and  sedentary  activ¬ 
ities.  What  do  you  like  to  make  with 
your  hands  ?  What  would  you  like  to 
learn  to  make  ?  What  would  you  like 
to  learn  more  about  ?  If  our  class 
could  take  a  one  day  trip,  where  w’ould 
you  like  to  have  us  go  ?  If  you  could 
do  the  thing  you  like  to  do  most,  w’hat 
W’ould  it  be  ? 

As  a  classroom  teacher,  I  have  often 
learned  of  a  surprising  new  interest 
in  some  child  by  inviting  him  to  com¬ 
ment  on  paper  about  such  questions  as 
these.  It  is  amazing  what  children 
will  “say”  in  the  privacy  of  pencil  and 
paper. 

Equally  pertinent  information  may 
be  obtained  by  asking  children  to  write 
of  their  three  wishes:  “I  wish  I  were, 
I  wish  I  could,  I  wish  I  might.” 
Many  teachers  gather  such  bits  of  in¬ 
formally  and  keep  a  running  record 
of  anecdotal  material  about  each  child. 
And  of  course,  conferences  with  par¬ 
ents  can  bring  another  valuable  flow 
of  anecdotal  material  from  which  the 
child’s  interests  and  choices  may  be 
gleaned.  • 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  edit¬ 
ing  a  group  of  classroom  weekly  mag¬ 
azines,  w’e  invited  our  readers  to  write 
to  us  about  one  thing  they  wondered 
about.  In  a  few  weeks  w'e  had  over 
6,300  replies.  Slightly  more  than 
43%  wondered  about  some  phenomen¬ 
on  in  natural  science.  I.iet  me  read  you 
some  of  the  children’s  own  statements: 

I  wonder  how  an  island  keeps  float¬ 
ing  out  in  the  ocean. 

I  wonder  where  the  stars  go  during 
the  daytime. 

Why  does  the  moon  change  its 
shape  ? 


How  can  a  baby  lamb  know  which 
one  is  its  mother? 

How  can  the  earth  be  round  and  yet 
people  don’t  fall  off  ? 

What’s  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ? 

How  come  radio  works  the  way  it 
does  ? 

I  w’onder  if  animals  can  understand 
each  other  like  we  do. 

I  wonder  how  the  birds  find  their 
way  back  from  the  south. 

Some  of  the  wonderings  were  really 
worries  or  anxieties.  Only  4%  were 
in  this  group,  but  their  comments  were 
so  plaintive  and  so  revealing  that  I 
would  like  to  read  you  a  few  of  them : 

I  wonder  if  the  doctors  will  ever  find 
a  cure  for  polio  so  I  can  throw  my 
crutches  away. 

I  wonder  why  my  mother  divorced 
my  dad. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  anyone  lik^ 
me.  They  act  as  if  they  don’t. 

I  wonder  why  I  am  not  as  pretty  as 
the  other  girls  I  know. 

I  wonder  why  some  children  do  be 
so  mean  all  the  time. 

It  is  almost  as  though  these  children 
had  no  one  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
They  seem  to  welcome  a  chance  to  talk 
on  paper  and  know  they  will  have  a 
friend' to  read  their  little  messages. 

Suppose  you  were  the  teacher  who 
had  received  such  notes  from  some  of 
your  pupils.  What  would  they  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  in  terms  of  their  reading? 
You  would  have  to  know  something  of 
their  reading  progress,  but  what  then  ? 

For  the  boy  who  asked  “How  come 
radio  works  the  way  it  does  ?”  I 
would  suggest  Herman  and  Nina 
Schneider’s  book  Your  Telephone  and 
How  it  W orks,  for  it  gives  the  basic 
principles  of  radio  particularly  in 
speaking  of  “telephones  that  travel.” 
I  would  suggest  Television  Is  Like 
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This  by  Rol>ert  and  Tcannc  Bondick, 
for  I  would  gruess  that  the  lx>y  who  is 
interested  in  radio  is  also  interested  in 
television. 

For  the  girl  asking  about  the  moon 
and  the  stars.  I  would  be  well  pre¬ 
pared,  for  there  are  several  good  books 
about  the  stars  and  planets.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  those  excellent  astron¬ 
omy  l)ooks  in  Row  Peterson's  Basic 
Science  Series — the  little  paper-back 
booklets  which  are  so  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  in  full  color  and  which  sell 
for  only  4S<‘  each.  Written  by  Bertha 
Parker  and  Glenn  Plough  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  authentic  in  their  scientific 
content.  For  children  in  the,primary 
"rades  thero  is  the  booklet  “How  the 
Sun  Helps  Fs.”  for  the  intcrmofliate 
giades«“The  Sky  Above  Fs”  and  for 
junior  high  school  “Beyond  the  Solar 
System.”  But  I  have  found  that  with 
eacrer  and  curious  readers  all  three 
books  are  of  interest  to  all  levels  be¬ 
cause  of  their  superb  illustrations. 
And  for  those  children  who  want  more 
and  longer  books,  there  is  Sfars  for 
Sam  and  .4  Dipperfvl  of  Stars. 

For  the  children  asking  alxuit  the 
laniruairc  of  animals  and  the  migration 
of  birds.  T  would  have  many  suirges- 
tions.  Tn  this  same  Basic  Science 
Series  T  would  find  titles  of  interest. 
I  would  also  suggest  The  First  Book 
of  Birds  and  .inimnl  Hide  and  Seek. 
I  would  intro<luce  Trapped  hy  a  ^fot^n- 
tain  Storm — that  exquisite  story  of 
the  plight  of  various  animals  trapped 
for  three  days  by  a  storm  in  the 
Rockies,  each  hiding  from  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  and  each  watching  its 
animal  enemies  furtively,  each  wonder¬ 
ing  how  it  could  securo  food  and  still 
remain  concealed  in  its  hiding  place. 

For  the  lonely  one  I  would  like  to 
reread  and  possibly  recommend  such  a 


book  as  Judy’s  Journey  or  The  Little 
Navajo  Bluebird. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  must  know 
the  interests  of  our  children  and  then 
we  must  be  able  to  find  books  that  we 
can  make  available  to  the  children. 

Finding  the  Bight  Book  for  the 
Right  Child 

It’s  not  easy  to  find  the  book  which 
we  think  will  meet  the  interests  of  a 
particular  child.  In  1952  over  1,000 
new  trade  l)Ooks  were  published  for 
children.  That’s  quite  a  list,  but  as 
teachers  or  parents  we  had  bettor  get 
acquainted  with  those  books  if  we  are 
to  be  on  the  job. 

Ideally  we  should  read  the  books.  I 
find  an  evening  in  a  good  children’s  li¬ 
brary  does  v^onders  at  bringing  me  up 
to  date  and  widening  my  acquaintance 
with  the  new  books.  But  few  com¬ 
munities  have  a  good  children’s  libra¬ 
ry.  In  that  case  a  good  way  to  see  the 
books  is  to  arrange  for  a  lv>ok  exhibit 
for  some  week  during  the  school  year 
when  parents,  teachers,  and  children 
can  browse.  Such  an  exhibit  can  usu- 
.ally  be  set  up  with  the  aid  of  a  local 
bookseller  or  a  book  jobber  serving 
your  area.  Information  about  the 
jobbers  who  give  this  service  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Children’s  Book 
Council,  50  West  5.3  Street,  New 
York.  In  many  instances  the  jobber 
will  bring  the  books,  and  set  up  the 
exhibit,  charging  only  for  transporta¬ 
tion  one  way.  Or,  he  may  charge  no 
transportation  and  ask  permission  to 
take  orders  for  books  which  visitors 
may  wish  to  purchase, 

Xext  to  seeing  the  real  books,  the 
best  thing  is  to  read  reviews  about 
them  as  they  come  out.  The  Sunday 
Book  Review  Section  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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bring  some  of  the  most  pertinent  re¬ 
views.  Childhood  Education  carries 
a  few  reviews — four  or  five  an  issue. 
The  Instructor  has  verv  fine  reviews  of 
children’s  books  as  does  Elementary 
English.  And  for  children  to  read  we 
find  book  reviews  in  Children  s  Digest 
and  Highlights  for  Children. 

In  selecting  and  recommending 
books  to  children  I  find  myself  con¬ 
stantly  referring  to  some  of  the  very 
fine  book  lists  that  have  been  prepared 
for  teachers  and  parents.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Childhood  Education  Inter¬ 
national,  1200  Fifteenth  Street,  X.W., 
Washington  G,  D.C.,  publishes  two  of 
the  best  lists  of  children’s  books.  One 
is  called  A  Bibliography  of  Books  for 
Children  (price  $1.00)  and  the  other 
is  Children’s  Books  for  85<l  of  Less 
and  sells  for  SOt*.  Bo^i  list  books  by 
subject,  give  a  brief  annotation  about 
each  book,  some  indication  of  the  read¬ 
ing  level,  and  of  course  information 
about  the  illustrations. 

Several  excellent  lists  for  different 
age  levels  and  for  different  educational 
objectives  are  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
211  West  68  Street,  Chicago  21, 

For  books  containing  material  of 
high  interest  appeal  and  low  reading 
level,  there  are  several  lists  to  use. 

Gateways  to  American  History”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Helen  !McCraken  Carpenter 
suggests  books  in  American  history 
which  will  be  easy  reading  for  high 
school  students.  (Published  1042  by 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York.) 
Gateways  to  Readable  Books  is  a  1952 
list  of  easy-to-read  books  that  will  aj>- 
peal  to  older  readers.  This  was  com¬ 


piled  by  a  notable  trio :  Kuth  Strang, 
Christine  Gilbert,  and  Margaret  Scog¬ 
gins  and  was  also  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

Frequently  we  find  other  book  lists 
included  in  our  professional  mag¬ 
azines.  Watch  for  them.  I  think 
you  will  find  them  worth  saving  and 
referring  to.  I  think  of  a  recent  list 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  in  this  field.  It  appeared  in 
Elementary  English  for  November, 
1952  under  the  title  “Bibliotherapy  in 
the  Middle  Grades”  by  Hannah  Lin¬ 
dahl  and  Katherine  Koch.  Books  are 
grouped  under  such  headings  as  “Ad¬ 
justing  to  School,”  “Economic  Insec¬ 
urity,”  “Feeling  of  Inferiority  and 
Not  Belonging,”  “Feeling  of  Super- 
iori\y,”  and  “Physical  Handicaps  ” 
Here  are  some  suggestions  for  your 
children  with  worries  and  anxieties ! 

In  Conclusion 

At  every  turn  we  can  see  that  there 
are  ways  in  which  we  can  capitalize  on 
children’s  interests.  Through  new 
subject  matter  areas,  through  new  com¬ 
munication  media,  and  through  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  child  we  can  see 
these  interests  growing,  broadening. 

If  our  children  are  encouraged  to  see 
their  world  with  seeing  eyes,  hear  their 
world  with  hearing  ears,  they  will  have 
interests.  If  we  encourage  them  to 
tell  about  these  interests  and  expand 
them,  we  are  fostering  that  ongoing 
dynamic  drive  that  is  typical  of  the  in¬ 
quiring  mind.  These  interests  can  be¬ 
come  the  motivating  force  in  a  truly 
creative  reading  program. 


Reading  in  1953 

By  NILA  BANTON  SMITH 
Director  of  The  Reading  Instituie 
New  York  University 

IN  1653  reading  instruction  con-  in«r  in  search  of  clues  to  aid  us  in  pre- 
sisted  of  memorizing  and  reciting  venting  and  treating  reading  disabili- 
religious  selections  as  a  means  of  ties.  Group  dvnamics  in  1953  stands 
preparing  for  salvation  of  the  soul  in  high  on  the  roster  of  topics  for  consid- 
the  life  hereafter.  eration  hv  educators,  and  we  are  striv- 

Bv  1753  verv  little  change  had  tak-  ing  to  find  ways  in  which  this  concept 
en  place.  Children  were  still  learn-  can  be  put  to  work  in  the  teaching  and 
ing  the  alphabet,  and  reading  from  learning  of  reading.  In  1953  we  have 
memory  religious  or  moralistic  selec-  at  hand  recently-gathered  information 
tions.  <  »in  regard  to  the  functions  of  reading, 

In  1853  we ‘find  that  some  rather  and  in  regard  to  the  process  of  read- 
drastic  changes  had  taken  place:  some  ing,  itself.  Research  has  shown  that 
of  the  school?  were  teaching  by  the  reading  is  a  hierarchy,  of  diversified 
word  method ;  some  were  teaching  by  and  complex  skills — that  there  is  a 
the  phonetic  method ;  graded  readers  whole  lot  more  to  the  mastery  of  the 
had  appeare<l  and  their  content  now  reading  process  than  merely  learning 
had  to  do  with  many  aspects  of  life  “to  pronounce  the  words.” 
other  than  religion.  But  still  teachers  RpI  ng  examine  more  closely  some 
of  reading  were  concerned  only  with  of  these  influences  which  are  having 
the  process  of  reading,  and  the  process  galutary  effects  on  reading  in  1953 
of  reading  at  that  time  was  encom-  gjj,]  g^e  if  we  can  decipher  the  parti- 
passed  by  one  activity  pronouncing  ally  fiHed-in  designs  which  these  rap- 
printed  symbols  orally  or  “barking  at  idly  moving  forces  are  etching  on  the 
print”  as  this  process  so  aptly  has  been  educational  screen, 
called. 

In  1953  we  are  still  concerned  with  Reading  and  Social  Change 

the  process  of  reading,  but  we  envision  Social  change  in  1953  is  striding 
reading  now  as  intertwines!  with  and  across  the  reading  habits  of  America 
affected  by  many  different  strands  of  with  a  heavy  trend.  Particularly  are 
child  growth  rather  than  thinking  of  the  mass  communication  agencies 
it  merely  as  a  mental  act  set-apart  and  which  have  recently  been  developed 
separate  in  itself.  The  impact  of  our  causing  concern  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
changing  social  scene  in  1953  is  being  terested  in  promotinc  more  and  better 
felt  by  educators  everywhere,  and  the  reading  in  life  outside  of  school.  Read- 
effects  of  new  social  forces  and  new  ing  is  now  faced  with  many  competing 
communication  agencies  on  reading  agencies.  The  radio,  television,  mov- 
are  recognize<l  and  discussed  with  con-  ies.  and  picture  magazines  in  many  in- 
cern.  In  1953  we  are  scrutinizing  re-  stances  afford  the  average  person  about 
lationships  between  emotions  and  read-  all  of  the  information  and  entertain- 
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mcnt  that  he  desires.  We  as  teachers 
would  like  to  develop  a  race  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  will  read  widely,  not  only  to 
enjoy  its  heritage  in  literature,  but 
also  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  seeking  reliable  information  and  in 
making  wise  decisions. 

Jf  reading  is  to  continue  to  perform 
these  functions,  we  must  do  a  much 
better  job  than  we  have  in  the  past  in 
developing  permanent,  carry-over  hab¬ 
its  and  interests  in  reading.  We  shall 
need  to  make  all  of  children’s  reading 
experiences  in  the  classroom  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  satisfying.  Among  other 
measures  to  take,  we  shall  need  to 
bring  into  the  classroom  greater  quan¬ 
tities  of  fascinating  books  so  wide  in 
variety  that  each  individual  will  find 
many  which  excite  his  personal  curios¬ 
ity  and  which  bring  him  satisfying 
emotional  responses,  personally.  The 
day  of  the  trade  book  in  schools  is 
dawning!  It  will  probably  flower  in 
immediately  ensuing  years. 

^fodern  communication  agencies 
may  have  another  influence  upon  read¬ 
ing  instniction.  It  is  possible  that  we 
shall  add  movies  and  television  to  our 
“methods  and  materials”  of  reading 
instruction  for  learning-to-read  groups, 
and  for  some  individuals  who  are  fail¬ 
ing  in  reading  with  the  use  of  conven¬ 
tional  methods.  We  may  increasingly 
consider  these  media  as  enriching  aids 
in  teaching  reading. 

While  modern  mass  communication 
is  cutting  deep  inroads  into  the  enter¬ 
tainment  reading  of  the  family  we 
have  a  paradox  in  contemporary  life 
in  that  the  demands  for  other  types  of 
reading  were  never  greater.  Nearly 
everyone  feels  these  demands  and 
would  like  to  respond  to  them  but  he 
can’t  find  the  time.  The  business  or 
professional  man  finds  his  desk  piled 


high  with  memos,  reports,  correspond¬ 
ence,  advertising  material  which  he 
doesn’t  have  time  to  “wade  through.” 
II is  trade  or  professional  journals 
which  he  subscribed  to  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  keep  abreast  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  his  field  often  lie  unopened 
for  want  of  time.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  half-a-dozen  leading  minds 
are  thinking  about  current  events  but 
he  doesn’t  have  time  to  read  their 
printed  statements.  The  housewife 
would  also  like  to  know  more  about 
current  happenings,  would  like  to  be 
able  to  converse  intelligently  about 
some  of  the  bMt  sellers,  would  like  to 
have  an  idea  or  two  about  screen  and 
stage.  But  she  doesn’t  have  time 
either.  The  student  of  today  must 
cover  quantities  of  reading  material 
and  he  too  complains  that  he  doesn’t 
have  time. 

The  demand  at  the  moment  is  for 
a  “streamlined”  type  of  reading  abil¬ 
ity  geared  to  the  tempo  of  modern  life. 
That  this  demand  exists,  is  indisput¬ 
able.  That  schools  have  not  met  it  in 
the  past  is  evidenced  in  the  thousands 
of  children  and  adults  throughout  the 
country  who  are  seeking  help  in  remed¬ 
ial  reading  clinics,  reading  improve¬ 
ment  classes,  or  private  tutorage.  In 
the  new  era  reading  instruction  must 
aim  at  greater  efficiency.  It  must  turn 
out  individuals  equipped  to  read  more 
rapidly  and  more  accurately — indivi¬ 
duals  who  can  cover  quantities  of  read¬ 
ing  material  in  a  shorter  time.  The 
“horse-and-buggy”  rate  of  300  words 
a  minute  may  become  a  rocket  race  of 
1000  words  per  minute,  with  accom¬ 
panying  increments  in  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  meanings. 

Beading  and  Child  Development 

In  1953  we  have  the  benefit  of  stud- 
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ics  in  child  development  which  are  tun¬ 
ing  vigorously  at  the  tap-roots  of  many 
of  our  former  policies  and  practices 
in  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  which 
are  sowing  seedlings  of  new  convictions 
that  are  growing  lushly  everywhere. 

Several  of  these  studies  have  been 
longitudinal  in  nature;  they  have  l>een 
concerned  with  child  development  as 
growth  takes  place  over  a  span  of 
years.  These  studies  have  probably 
been  more  responsible  than  any  other 
single  factor  for  the  development  of 
our  present  strong  concepts  iegarding 
continuity  of  growth.  The  day  of  re¬ 
cognizing  the  whole  child  budded  and 
flowered  in  preceding  years.  The  day 
of  recognizing  the  child’s  whole  life  is 
the  new  one  with  which  we  shall  l>e 
more  directly  concerned  in  1953  and 
the  decade  ahead. 

Recognition  of  the  continuity  of 
growth  concept  is  already  at  work  in 
the  field  of  readinir.  Teachers  every¬ 
where  are  beginning  to  show  open- 
minded  acce]»tance  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  expect  to  have  many  different 
levels  of  reading  development  in  their 
classrooms,  and  that  they  should  take 
each  pupil  at  his  particular  level  of 
growth  and  foster  a  continuation  of 
that  growth  from  the  point  at  which 
the  child  needs  and  is  able  to  take  on 
extensions  of  the  reading  skills. 

Another  and  still  newer  indication 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  continuity  of 
growth  philosophy  is  the  establishment 
of  developmental  reading  classes 
throughout  the  high  school — on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  good  as  well  as  poor 
readers  can  continue  to  grow  in  read¬ 
ing  ability  through  the  high  school 
years.  We  may  expect  wide  extension 
of  this  innovation. 

Out  of  this  concern  for  continuity  of 
growth,  there  is  arising  another  far- 


reaching  concept — that  of  considering 
reading  readiness  at  all  levels.  For 
many  years  we  applied  the  reading 
readiness  term  exclusively  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  reading  ix*riod.  Xow  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  of  reading  readiness 
in  broader  terms.  In  the  future  an 
individual’s  total  readiness  for  reading 
will  be  considered  in  twelfth-grade 
geometry  and  frt'shman  literature  as 
well  as  at  the  pre-primer  stage. 

Undoubtedly  many  more  longitudin¬ 
al  studies  will  be  made  in  thp  near 
future  which  enlbrace  several  years  of 
growth.  As  we  more  clearly  envision 
entire  pictures  of  child  development 
throughout  a  period  of  years.  We  shall 
know  better  when  we  may  expect  the 
most  growth  and  consequently  in  what 
periods  we  would  be  safe  in  providing 
more  intensive  learning  situations  in 
reading.  These  long-time  views  of 
child  life  will  help  us  in  removing 
pressures  and  anxieties  alxnit  children 
who  are  slow  in  undertaking  beginning 
reading  or  who  are  not  making  reg¬ 
ular  year  by  year  increments  of  read¬ 
ing  growth. 

Another  stronar  new  current  of  ed¬ 
ucational  concern  at  the  moment  arises 
from  recent  studies  both  in  child  psy¬ 
chology  and  in  education  laboratories, 
studies  which  point  up  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  reading  growth  to  other  f.act- 
ors  in  child  development.  F.nough 
research  has  l)een  done  so  far  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  reading  development  is  re¬ 
lated  respectively  to:  physical  growth, 
to  mental  development,  to  emotional 
maturation,  to  social  adjustment,  to 
experiental  backarround.  and  to  growth 
in  the  various  strands  of  linguistic  abil¬ 
ity.  Additional  relationships  will 
probably  be  revealed  in  the  near  future 
and  teachers  will  increasingly  discover 
that  their  job  of  teaching  reading  is 
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concerned  with  many  fundamentals 
other  than  those  involved  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  process  of  reading,  per  se. 

Reading  and  Emotions 

In  1953,  perhaps  “Reading  and 
Emotions”  is  the  most  popular  topic 
chosen  for  discussion  by  reading 
groups  and  for  writing  by  authors  of 
articles  on  reading.  And  small  won¬ 
der  that  this  is  true ! 

One  major  war  has  ended.  A  minor 
war  is  in  progress.  We  ar,e  worrying 
about  the  possibilities  of  still  another 
major  war  which  may  make  use  of 
weapons  far  more  devastating  and 
deadly  than  any  which  ever  before 
have  been  used  against  us. 

Tenseness,  iinrest,  uncertainty  are 
rampant.  Children  are  emotionally 
upset.  Emotional  disturbances  and 
reading  disabilities  go  hand-in-hand. 
Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  building  for 
reading  success  in  the  child  of  today 
is  that  of  establishing  in  him  a  sense 
of  security  and  greater  emotional  sta¬ 
bility.  In  1953  teachers  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  emotional  health,  they  are 
searching  more  diligently  in  individual 
cases  to  find  whether  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances  are  causing  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  or  vice  versa.  More  teachers  are 
taking  courses  in  psychology  to  learn 
better  how  to  cope  with  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  !More  school  psychologists  are 
l)eing  employed  and  their  past  major 
job  of  giving  and  interpreting  reading 
tests  and  other  tests  is  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  important  function  of 
giving  therapy  to  emotionally  dis¬ 
turb  children.  And  gll  of  this  con¬ 
tributes  mightily  to  reading! 


Reading  and  Group  Dynamics 

Group  dynamics  is  another  topic  of 
educational  concern  in  1953,  and  like 
most  of  the  new  currents  of  education¬ 
al  thinking,  group  dynamics  has  its 
implications  also  for  the  improvement 
of  reading  instruction. 

Group  dynamics  means  simply  the 
releasing  of  powerful  forces  through 
the  interaction  of  individuals  in  a 
group.  In  reading,  the  present  spot¬ 
lighting  of  group  dynami*js  means  that 
we  are  examining  more  closely  the  re-j 
lationship  between  the  parent  and 
child,  between  the  teacher  and  child, 
between  the  pupil  and  other  pupils  to 
find  what  types  of  relationships  are 
most  conducive  to  reading  growth. 
We  are  inquiring  what  effect  does  the 
social  climate  of  the  classroom  have 
upon  reading  development  ?  What  ef¬ 
fect  does  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  group  have  upon  reading  success 
or  failure?  Can  we  best  develop  cri¬ 
tical  reading  through  group  discus¬ 
sion  ?  And  that  age-old  problem,  what 
patterns  of  grouping  are  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  reading  growth  ? 

Possibly  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
flections  on  this  grouping  problem. 
After  having  tossed  the  ball  about  for 
half  a  century  the  most  of  us  in  1953 
are  ready  to  agree  that  there  is  no  one 
pattern  of  grouping  which  solves  all 
problems. 

In  classrooms  in  which  group  dy¬ 
namics  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
function  we  shall  find  great  diversity 
in  grouping  within  the  course  of  a 
single  day. 

There  may  be  many  occasions  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  in  which  the  teacher  will 
work  with  her  entire  class  on  reading 
functionally  and  incidentaly,  for  ex- 
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ample:  when  they  are  preparing  and 
reading  plans  for  an  excursion,  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  they  would  like  to  find 
the  answ’ers  in  connection  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest,  slides  to  sum  up  their 
findings,  etc. 

Then  if  there  are  enough  books 
available  at  different  levels  of  diflScul- 
ty,  the  entire  class  may  break  ui>  into 
a  dozen  different  ability  groupings  to 
do  the  necessary  reading  in  connection 
with  their  large  group  interest.  There 
will  Also  be  times  in  which  one  indivi¬ 
dual  will  read  orally  to  the  entire 
group  a  bit  of  information,  an  item  of 
sj>ecial  interest  or  a  report. 

In  planned  developmental  reading 
the  teacher  will  often  work  with  sev¬ 
eral  children  in  a  sizeable  groui> — but 
not  always.  Sometimes  she  may  spend 
part  of  a  reading  period  teaching  me¬ 
thods  of  word  attack  to  throe  or  four 
children  out-  of  a  larger  group;  and 
another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
period  she  may  spend  working  with 
Johnny  alone  who  needs  just  a  little 
boost  in  some  particular  aspect  of 
reading.  There  will  also  be  indivi¬ 
dual  reading  during  free  reading  j)er- 
iods  when  each  child  reads  a  book  of 
his  own  choice. 

There  will  be  many  times  when  the 
children  are  working  by  themselves  in 
small  reading  groups,  of  two  or  three 
or  four.  And  these  groups  will  not  be 
formed  solely  on  the  basis  of  reading 
ability.  Children  will  be  allowed  to 
work  together  who  want  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  who  want  to  work  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  leader,  who  have  a  common  inter¬ 
est.  As  smaller  reading  groups  are 
organized  on  thf‘se  bases  we  may  find 
two  excellent  readers  in  the  same 
group.  The  excellent  readers  will 
probably  “go  on  their  own”  in  reading 
independently  but  at  the  same  time 


they  w’ill  stand  ready  to  give  indivi¬ 
dualized  attention  to  the  slow  ones  and 
all  will  proceed  happily  because  of 
group  compatibility. 

This  is  just  a  hint  of  how  our  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  group  dynamics  is 
affecting  instructional  procedures  in 
reading.  In  the  arrangement  of  groups 
in  the  future  we  shall  probably  give 
more  attention  to  other  factors  than 
to  the  detail  of  whether  they  are  all 
able  to  read  on  the  same  j)age  in  the 
same  reader. 

'  Reading,  Itself' 

In  1953  we  realize  that  the  reading 
process,  itself,  is  extremely  complex. 
How  very  simple  it  would  be  to  teach 
reading  if  there  were  nothing  more  to 
it  than  “pronouncing  words”  which 
was  our  concept  of  reading  instruction 
one  hundred  years  ago!  In  this  age 
we  no  longer  look  ujkwi  reading  as  a 
“lump  sum.”  We  see  reading  as  a 
many-sided  process  wdth  innumerable 
facets  which  work  together  in  continu¬ 
ously  changing  combinations.  New 
knowledge  comes  to  us  daily  about  this 
amazing  process  and  its  intricate  ram¬ 
ifications.  No  attempt  wdll  be  made 
in  this  article  to  sum  up  recent  find¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  reading  process. 
Three  considerations  only  will  be  of¬ 
fered — three  which  are  of  unusual  sig¬ 
nificance  in  1953. 

Critical  reading  is  a  function  of  the 
reading  process  which  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  at  this  time.  Em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  particular  type  of 
reading  in  tuni,  is  the  reflection  of  a 
iK'ed  arising  from  our  contemporary 
life.  In  this  age  of  high-pressure 
salesmanship  through  the  use  of 
printwl  material  it  becomes  increasing¬ 
ly  urgent  to  teach  children  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of 
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statements  as  they  read.  They  need  to 
consider  the  reputation  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  the  background  and  writing  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  author.  They  need  to 
develop  skill  in  detecting  slants  and 
biases  in  printed  material.  They  need 
to  know  the  tricks  of  the  propagan¬ 
dists,  and  they  need  to  develop  ability 
to  recognize  the  application  of  these 
tricks  in  material  which  they  read. 
All  of  this  becomes  a  necessary  part  of 
reading  instruction  in  our  present  age 
if  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  is  going  to 
buy  or  vote  in  terms  of  sound  personal 
judgment  based  on  unadulterated  facts, 
rather  than  directing  his  buying  or  vot¬ 
ing  perogatives  into  channels  which 
someone  else  has  carved  for  him  by 
selling  him  a  “bill-of-goods.” 

The  present  emphasis'  upon  seman¬ 
tics  is  making  itself  felt  increasingly 
in  reading  instruction.  For  many 
years  we  have  emphasized  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  interpretation  of  paragraphs, 
sentences,  and  phrases.  Now  we  are 
giving  more  attention  to  meanings  of 
all  types.  Specific  word  meanings 
are  becoming  especially  important  in 
reading  instruction.  Words  of  mul¬ 
tiple  meanings  and  particularly  those 
having  meanings  representing  different 
levels  of  abstraction  are  increasingly 
being  singled  out  for  special  attention 
in  reading  materials. 

Work  with  suffixes  and  prefixes  is 
taking  on  new  vitality  because  of  our 
changing  lang\iage.  In  our  frantic 
search  for  words  to  express  new  mean¬ 
ings  in  this  rapidly  changing  world, 
and  in  our  haste  to  say  everything  in 
the  quickest  possible  way,  we  are  add¬ 
ing  prefixes  and  suffi.xes  to  thousands 
of  words  which  here-to-fore  have  not 
been  so  modified.  ^luch  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  ho  given  to  these  variant  wortl 


forms  and  their  modified  meanings  in 
the  new  era  of  reading  instruction. 

As  for  reading  skills,  themselves; 
What  changes  are  apt  to  take  place  in 
the  near  future? 

In  the  past  the  only  skills  with 
which  most  teachers  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  were  word  recognition  and  com¬ 
prehension.  The  general  level  of  read¬ 
ing  instruction,  probably  will  never  be 
raised  drastically, until  teachers  become 
aware  of  the  many  different  skills 
which  must  be  developed  if  completely- 
rounded  reading  competency  results. 
The  outlook  for  the  development  of 
such  awareness  is  hopeful.  Each  day 
investigation  brings  fresh  evidence  of 
the  complexity  of  the  reading  act. 
New  skills  are  being  singled  out  in  the 
intertwining  mass  of  thought  processes 
which  we  use  while  reading.  We  know 
now  that  a  common  body  of  skills  is 
used  in  all  types  of  reading.  We  are 
finding  out  also  that  additional  and 
distinct  skills  are  used  when  we  read 
different  kinds  of  material  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes.  Undoubtedly  we  shall 
find  out  much  more  about  specific  read¬ 
ing  skills  during  the  immediately  en¬ 
suing  years. 

As  these  differentiating  skills  are 
revealed,  teachers  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  them,  pupils  are 
being  informed  concerning  them,  and 
more  guided  experiences  are  being 
provided  in  which  children  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  use  these  skills  in  conscious 
and  functional  ways. 

Summary 

In  summary  of  this  discussion  on 
reading  in  1053  we  might  say  that  soc¬ 
ial  change,  child  psychologv’,  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  reading,  itself, 
all  point  to  new  horizons  in  reading 
instruction.  The  reading  teacher  of 
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today  should  continuously  keep  her¬ 
self  informed  concerning:  current  hap- 
peuing:s  in  the  world  about  her  and  she 
should  study  these  events  in  terms  of 
their  implications  for  the  reading  in¬ 
struction  which  she  is  providing.  She 
should  avail  herself  of  a  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  psychology  so  that  s^ie  may  be 
Ix'tter  able  to  deal  with  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances  and  so  that  she  may  know 
when  a  disturbance  is  so  serious  that 
the  child  should  be  sent  to  a  sj^eci^list. 
She  should  keep  herself  abreast  of  re¬ 
search  in  rbgard  Vo  the  reading  pro¬ 
cess,  itself,  by  taking  up-to-date 
course's  in  reading,  by  pursuing  per¬ 
iodical  literature,  and  by  attending  ed¬ 
ucational  conferences.  And  last  but 
not  least  she  must  be  an  entjiusiastic, 
dynamic  person  who  glimpses  opjx>r- 
tunities  for  teaching  reading  all  day 
long,  every  day;  and  who  has  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  wisdom  to  guide  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  into  fruitful  growth  experi¬ 
ences  for  her  pupils. 

The  arm-chair  method  of  teaching 
reading  must  pass!  By  the  arm-chair 
method  I  mean  that  procedure  in 
which  the  teacher  sits  comfortably  in 
a  chair  and  listens  to  children  read  per¬ 
iod  after  period,  week  after  week, 


month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
That  isn’t  teaching  reading.  That  is 
merely  listening  to  reading! 

We,  as  teachers  of  reading,  need  to 
exert  ourselves  more  than  evei*  before. 
We  need  to  put  all  of  our  enthusiasm 
and  energy  and  wisdom  to  work  not 
only  in  making  the  most  of  every  read¬ 
ing  situation  that  arises,  but  also  in 
causing  every  reading  activity  to  be  a 
fascin.ating  one  to  pursue.  These 
things  we  must  do  if  reading  survives 
its  strong  competitors  in  1953  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  as  the  most  useful  me¬ 
dium  for  providing  plbasure,  for  giv¬ 
ing  information,  for  shaping  public 
opinion. 

Reading  is  so  fundamentally  embed¬ 
ded  in  American  life  and  American 
schools  that  it  mirror-like  reflects 
changes  both  in  education  and  in  social 
living.  Progress  always  seems  to  mean 
complexity  rather  than  simplification. 
For  this  reason  reading  in  1953  flings 
out  a  strong  new  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
It  has  a  scope  and  a  sequence,  a 
breadth  and  depth  never  before  envi¬ 
sioned. 

If  this  vision  is  skillfully  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  implemented  we  should  have 
better  readers  at  all  levels  in  1953  and 
1963  and  in  all  of  the  decades  ahead. 
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Reading  and  Getting  Ideas 

By  E.  W.  DOLCH 
University  of  Illinois 

IT  IS  getting  more  and  more  com-  where.  My  uncle  is  manager  of  so- 
mon  for  students  to  ask  for  special  and-so,  and  I  think  he’ll  give  me  a  job. 
help  in  reading.  The  way  they  Or  I’ll  get  a  job  somewhere  else.” 
usually  do  so  is  to  say,  “They  tell  me  This  answer  says  that  the  young  man 
you  can  increase  my  speed  of  reading.”  is  not  going  into  any  of  the  professions. 
Students  have  read  articles  about  speed  He  will  not  be  surrounded  with  med- 
of  reading,  or  they  have, talked  among  ic(il  magazines  or  law  magazines,  or 
themselves  about  the  problem,  jSnd  they  teachers’  magazines  or  professional 
have  heard  that  certain  persons  or  magazines  of  any  kind.  He  will  not 
agencies  can  “help  with  speed  of  read-  be  following  any  field  of  knowledge  by 
ing.”  keeping  up  with  the  yearly  output  of 

Students  who  thus  ask  for  help  in  books  in  that  field.  He  will  be  an- 
f  reading  are  of  various  kinds,  but  many  other  American  business  man,  reading 

are  of  a  type  which  has  not  received  the  paper  every  day,  doing  his  busi- 
the  attention  it  deserves.  This  type  ness,  talking  to  the  fellows  and  to  “the 
is  revealed  by  answers  to  a  series  of  wife,”  enjoying  radio,  and  television 
questions.  The  first  such  question  is  perhaps,  following  the  baseball  and 
“What  do  you  read  aside  from  your  football  leagues,  and  so  on.  In  other 
textbooks  ?”  The  kind  of  student  of  words,  reading  will  play  a  small  part 
whom  we  are  thinking  rather  shame-  in  his  later  life,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
facedly  admits  that  he  does  not  read  life  of  so  many  citizens, 
anything  aside  from  assigned  lessons,  We  do  not  know  how  many  young 
except  perhaps  the  newspaper.  He  men  are  like  the  one  we  have  pictured, 
spends  his  time  with  the  fellows,  or  There  are  no  statistics  on  that  point, 
playing  football,  or  at  the  movie,  or  But  we  do  know  that  individuals  like 
listening  to  the  radio.  He  just  does  this  young  man  represent  a  large  part 
not  read  anything  except  lessons.  He  of  those  seeeking  help  in  reading, 
is  not  queer.  In  fact,  he  is  far  too  They  come  and  say,  “They  tell  me  you 
nearly  typical.  He  is  just  a  healthy  can  increase  my  speed  in  reading.” 
young  American  citizen  with  the  usu-  What  shall  we  do  for  this  type  of 
al  boyish  drives  toward  excitement,  student?  We  can  show  him  the  ma- 
activity,  and  the  sociability  of  a  crowd,  chines  for  pushing  speed,  of  reading 
The  next  question  is,  “What  do  you  and  ask  him  how  he  would  like  to  read 
intend  to  do  when  you  graduate?”  a  magazine  or  fiction  book  with  the' 
The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  find  pressure  of  the  machine  to  help  him 
out  how  reading  will  enter  into  his  go  faster.  We  can  tell  him  how  to  get 
later  life,  since  it  is  that  life  we  are  a  fiction  book  and  push  himself  by  tim- 
planning  for.  Here  again  the  usual  ing  himself  at  intervals  as  he  endeavors 
answer  is,  “Oh,  I’ll  get  a  job  some-  to  go  faster  and  faster.  The  chances 
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are  these  offers  will  leave  him  cold. 
He  is  not  thinking  of  reading  fiction 
faster.  He  is  not  even  thinking  of 
reading  fiction. 

“I  can’t  get  over  my  lessons,”  he 
says.  “It  takes  me  two  hours  to  read 
this,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read 
that.  I  never  get  through.  And  when 
I  get  through,  I  don’t  know  what  I 
have  n‘ad,  I  put  in  all  my  time  and  I 
can’t  get  my  lessons.” 

,  So  it  is  the  dailv  lessons  ’.that  we 

1  ^ 

must  think  about  and  talk  about. 
“How  muich  are  you  assigned  ?”  we 
ask.  ‘^A  chapter  of  twenty  pages 
sometimes.”  “How  do  you  study  the 
lesson  ?”  “They  tell  me  to  read  it 
over  first,  and  then  go  back  but  it  takes 
all  my  time  just  to  read  it  once  and 
then  I  don’t  know  what  I  have  read.” 
“Have  you  ever  tried  studying  it  part 
by  part  as  you  go?”  “Yes,  but  then 
I  don’t  get  over  it  all.”  So  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  go,  revealing  an  all 
too  common  picture. 

Yes,  this  type  of  student  needs  more 
speed.  But  it  is  not  what  is  usually 
called  speed  of  reading.  It  is  not 
speed  in  running  the'  eyes  along  the 
line.  It  is  speed  of  another  kind. 
This  student  is  assigned  the  job  of 
getting  ideas  from  the  textl>ook.  What 
he  needs  is  “speed  in  getting  ideas,” 
which  is  something  seldom  thought  of 
in  the  phrase  “speed  of  reading.” 

To  help  our  student,  we  must  first 
of  all  be  practical.  What  are  the  text- 
lxx>ks  he  is  working  with  ?  He  pro¬ 
duces  them.  Which  is  the  one  caus¬ 
ing  most  trouble.  He  indicates.  Then 
we  open  the  book  and  try  to  discover 
what  the  job  of  “getting  ideas”  means 
in  terms  of  that  particular  book. 

Perhaps  we  need  first  to  explain  to 
the  student  what  a  book  is.  Doubtless 
no  one  has  ever  told  him.  The  book 


was  written  by  a  man  who  had  many 
ideas  in  his  head.  When  he  thought 
of  writing  a  book,  he  had  first  to  ar¬ 
range  those  ideas  in  order,  one  after 
the  other.  First,  he  arranged  the 
main  ideas,  and  that  gave  him  his 
chapters.  Then  he  arranged  his  other 
ideas  under  each  of  the  main  ones, 
and  that  gave  him  the  ideas  of  the 
separate  chapter.  For  each  chapter, 
he  then  had  an  “outline,”  the  main 
ideas  of  the  chapter  in  a  row,  and  un- 
iler  each  a  row  of  minor  ’ideas,  and  so 
on.  With  this  outline^  in  front  of  him, 
he  started  to  write.  He  explainetl  the 
outline  as  he  went,  making  paragraphs 
to  show  changes  in  his  thought.  That 

is,  he  “clothed  the  outline”  with  words. 

How  do  you  “read”  such  a  book  ? 

Why,  you  have  to  try  to  discover  the 
outline  that  the  author  covered  up 
when  he  wrote.  The  outline  is  the 
main  thing.  It  is  what  your  instructor 
wants  you  to  find  and  to  know.  Find 

it.  Do  it  rapidly  and  accurately.  Then 
you  will  have  “speed'  in  discovering 
ideas.”  That  is  the  “speed  of  read¬ 
ing’’  that  you  need  to  pass  your 
courses,  and  passing  is  what  is  worry¬ 
ing  you. 

For  these  students  we  are  discussing, 
no  one  along  the  line  of  teachers  from 
fourth  grade  up  seems  to  have  driven 
home  the  simple  methods  of  finding 
out  an  author’s  ideas.  These  methods 
are  kno^vn  and  in  fact  have  generally 
accepted  names.  But  our  student  will 
be  found  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
them.  So  in  short  order  we  must  show 
him  the  methods  for  “discovering  the 
author’s  ideas”  and  especially  the  me¬ 
thods  that  fit  his  texthooTc. 

First,  does  that  textbook  have  “type 
signals”  of  the  author’s  plan  or  out¬ 
line?  That  is,  does  the  author  use 
half-titles,  blackface,  italics,  and  the 
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like?  If  so,  have  the  student,  as  an  read  right  through  a  chapter,  reading 
experiment,  take  a  new  chapter  read  only  the  first  sentence  or  two  of  the 
only  these  specially  printed  parts,  and  paragraph,  and  get  a  rough  outline  of 
then  tell  you  what  the  chapter  is  about,  what  it  is  all  about. 

He  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  he  Sixth,  is  there  any  other  special 
can  get  a  very  good  idea  in  very  short  plan  the  author  follows  that  the  stu- 
time  in  this  way.  dent  should  “get  on  to?”  For  in- 

Second,  does  the  author  number  or  stance,  one  book  on  civics  began  each 
letter  his  ideas?  (sometimes  called  paragraph  with  a  few  sentences  of  gen- 
number  signals)  ?  If  this  method  is  eral  discussion,  and  then  the  paragraph 
used  in  the  book,  have  the  student  take  went  on  to  give  instances  or  precedents, 
a  chapter  and  look  only  for  “first,”  The  serious  student  in  the  field  would 
“second,”  “third,”  and  so  on,  and  read  want  all  these  extra  ideas.  Our  stu- 
only  the  numbered  sentences.  Or  have  dent  who  is  barejy  “getting  his  h?ssons” 
him  look  for  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  or  “a,’S  cannj>t  hope  to  understand  or  remem- 
“b,”  “c,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  ber  all  this  illustrative  matter.  Let 
him  read  only  the  numbered  and  let-  him  read  the  general  statements,  un- 
tered  statements  and  see  what  he  gets  derstand  what  they  mean,  and  skip  the 
from  the  chapter.  A  very  little  prac-  “backing  up”  information  the  author 
tice  will  somehow  cause  these  number-  included.  In  this  and  other  ways  au- 
ings  and  letterings  to  “stand  out”  on  thors  show  special  devices  in  their  writ- 
any  page  so  that  they  are  instantly  ing.  We  are  trying  to  help  the  student 
seen.  Does  not  this  device  give  a  good  get  something  from  the  author;  so  we 
idea  of  the  author’s  plan  in  short  should  “put  him  next”  to  the  author’s 
order  ?  special  plan  so  that  he  can  understand 

Third,  the  author  may  use  what  are  and  use  it. 
sometimes  called  “half  signals,”  such  There  is  an  old  saying  that  “half  a 
as  “one,”  “another,”  “besides,”  “in  loaf  is  better  than  none.”  Let  it  be 
addition,”  “finally,”  and  the  like.  If  understood  that  ideally  every  student 
he  does,  let  the  student  try  running  should  get  every  idea  in  the  book  if 
the  eye  over  the  page  to  find  these  H^at  is  desired  by  the  teacher  of  the 
words  and  similar  ones.  When  they  course.  However,  we  are  confronted 
begin  to  “stand  out,”  the  structure  of  with  students  who  are  getting  practic- 
ideas  begins  to  “stand  out”  too.  ally  nothing.  They  should  be  helped 

Fourth,  does  the  author  “summarize  ?ct  something,  both  so  that  they  can 
ahead,”  that  is,  does  he  give  little  pre-  “pass  the  course”  and  also  get  a  few 
views  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  tell-  ideas  that  they  can  use  in  later  life, 
ing  what  he  is  going  to  take  up.  If  ideas  are  better  than  none.  And 

so,  let  the  student  note  these  especially,  all  the  suggestions  we  have  made  have 
Or,  does  the  author  summarize  at  the  l>cen  for  “speed  in  getting  ideas,”  us- 
end  ?  If  so,  have  the  student  read  the  i"?  reading  in  a  special  way  for  that 
summary  first,  and  then  look  for  the  purpose. 

points  in  the  chapter.  Let  us  refer  again  to  our  initial 

Fifth,  try  reading  only  the  begin-  description  of  the  student  we  have  in 
nings  of  paragraphs.  It  will  be  found  mind.  We  would  perhaps  like  to  make 
that  in  any  well-written  book,  one  can  reading  play  a  larger  part  in  this  stu- 
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dent’s  life.  We  would  like  to  open  him  something  he  is  not.  But  we 
to  him  the  leisure  hour  pleasures  of  can  help  him  to  get  ideas  from  his 
books.  But  he  has  been  through  years  school  subjects  if  we  show  him  how 
of  schooling.  Ife  is  almost  ready  to  to  develop  “speed  in  getting  ideas,” 
get  a  job  and  live  his  own  life.  There  which  is  what  he  really  means  by  im- 
is  not  time  or  opportunity  to  make  proving  his  “speed  of  reading.” 

BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mary  II:  Queen  of  England.  By  Hester 
W.  Chapman.  London.  Jonathan  Cape. 
1953.  25/- 

To  many  Mary  II  is  simply  known  as  the 
wife  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  second 
name  in  the  royal  pair,  William  and  Mary. 
Her  name  is  to  most  people  something  le- 
membered  in  connection  with  period  furni¬ 
ture,  the  so-called  “William  and  Mary” 
style.  However,  Mary  was  a  very  real 
person,  if  one  neglected  by  historians. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II 
and  Anne  Hyde.  The  first  fifteen  years  of 

Learning  to  Read 

NILA  BANTON  SMITH 

By  using  the  books  of  this  outstanding 
reading  program  for  grades  1  through  3, 
children  grow  in  two  important  ways  — 
they  learn  the  basic  reading  skills  and 
they  learn  to  think  of  reading  as  an 
enjoyable,  successful  experience.  The 
series  is  accompanied  by  pupils’  “  Read 
and  Do”  books  and  Teachers'  Guides. 

• 
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^  her  life  were  spent  in  England.  In  1677 
she  married  her  third  cousin,  William  of 
Orange,  and  went  with  him  to  Holland, 
never  expecting  to  see  England  again.  It 
was  the  Glorious  Revolution  that  called 
the  pair  to  England  and  in  1689  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  Regnant  of  Great  Britain.  Six  years 
later  Mary  died.  There  have  been  very  few 
biographies  of  this  shy  and  sensitive  wo¬ 
man  and  historians  apparently  have 
avoided  her.  Now,  in  Hester  Chapman’s 
study,  we  have  a  full  portrait  of  a  girl 
who  did  not  want  to  marry,  of  a  woman 
who  dreaded  being  queen,  and  of  a  wife 
who  worshipped  her  husband  but  never 
quite  understood  him. — William  P.  Slabs. 

Occupational  Information:  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Application.  By  Carroll  L. 
L.  Shartle.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  1952.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that 
established  its  worth  in  the  fields  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  personal  work.  Much  new  material 
has  been  added  to  this  new  edition,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  uses  of  occupational  in¬ 
formation  by  counselors.  The  1950  Cen¬ 
sus  Classification  of  Occupations  and  In¬ 
dustries,  the  materials  of  the  revised  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  the  career 
ladders  of  the  .\rmed  Services,  and  the 
New  Y'ork  system  for  filing  occupational 
information  data  have  been  used  to  the 
end  that  Shartle  is  now  up-to-date-.  A 
well-organized  book  and  one  valuable  as 
a  reference  or  as  a  text  for  those  working 
in  the  fields  enumerated  above. — William 
P.  Slabs. 
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Readiness 

HE  LARGE  number  i  of  pupils 
who  are  not  prepared  to  ben¬ 
efit  by  the  regular  first-grade 
reading  pr(^ram  calls  for  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  and  study  to  insure  initial  suc¬ 
cess  in  reading.  The  writer  main¬ 
tains  tha:t  the  five  chief  causes  of  re¬ 
tardation  in  reading  are:  a  wrong 
start  in  grade  one;  advancement  of 
the  pupil  from  one  reading  level  to 
the  next  higher  level  faster  than  his 
present  ability  and  capacity  permit; 
lack  of  adequate  materials;  lack  of 
systematic  instruction  throughout  all 
grades;  and  last,  but  not  least,  faul¬ 
ty  teaching. 

Harris  (19)  states  the  major  short¬ 
comings  in  teaching  procedures  that 
lead  to  retardation  are  as  follows: 
“Failure  to  develop  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  reading  comprehension 
through  a  program  rich  in  first-hand 
and  vicarious  experiences  which  form 
a  basis  for  a  creative  and  stimulating 
program  of  discussion,  writing,  and 
reading;  failure  to  adjust  instruC' 
tional  procedures  to  the  capacities 
and  maturity  levels  of  the  pupils; 
failure  to  provide  a  rich  variety  of 
reading  materials  that  are  both  ap¬ 
propriate  in  difficulty  and  interesting 
to  the  children;  failure  to  develop  a 
classroom  atmosphere  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  feel  that  they  are  appreciated 


and  in  which  praise,  encouragement, 
and  recognition  of  effort  create  a  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  learning;  failure 
to  notice  difficulties  while  they  are  re- 
ce-it  and  minor,  allowing  them  to  grow 
into  severe  and  persistent  defects. 

In  the  forew’ord  by  W.  E.  Peik  to 
Dr.  Bond’s  monograph,  ADAPTING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  READING  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 
(5),  we  read:  “The  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  is  a  difficult  professional  art,  the 
mastery  of  which  is  gained  by  a  teach¬ 
er  only  after  years  of  careful  study, 
rich  experience,  hard  thinking,  careful 
planning  and  consistent  effort.  The 
extent  of  psychological  and  education¬ 
al  damage  to  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren,  resulting  from  “crude  mass  me¬ 
thods  in  which  needs  of  individual 
children  are  neglected  appalls  those 
who  understand  modem  methods  of 
reading  instniction.  Such  sacrifice  of 
intellectual  resources  is  comparable  to 
the  neglect  of  good  food,  fresh  air, 
healthful  play,  and  mother’s  care  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  child.” 
Research  and  tested  practice  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers 
of  the  past  and  of  today,  have  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  teaching  reading  and 
we  see  the  harmful  consequences  to 
mental  health  and  personality  devel¬ 
opment  resulting  therefrom.  In  other 
words,  the  one  great  factor  in  the  pre- 
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veiition  of  reading  disabilities  lies  in 
efficient  teaching  with  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  develop  readiness  at 
each  stage  of  the  program. 

Readiness  is  a  requisite  factor  for 
learning  of  any  kind.  It  refers  to 
general  insights  and  general  attitudes 
of  the  learner.  Doctor  Betts  (4)  de¬ 
fines  it  as  “a  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  preparedness  for  a  given 
learning  activity  and  Reading  Readi¬ 
ness  as  a  general  development  result¬ 
ing  in  a  desire,  mental  ability,  and 
physical  capacity  for  a  given  t^vpe  of 
reading  program.” 

Readiness  must  be  developed  and 
appraised  to  assure  the  correct  start 
resulting  in  successful  initial  reading 
experiences;  to  develop  desirable  per¬ 
sonality  traits;  and  to  foster  happiness 
in  the  child  during  his  first  year  of 
school  life. 

Furthermore,  readiness  must  l)e  the 
j)rerequisite  for  advancing  or  promot¬ 
ing  a  pupil  from  a  given  instructional 
reading  level  to  the  next  higher  level ; 
otherwise,  he  cannot  undertake  the 
work  with  self-assurance  and  success, 
and  reading  disabilities  and  maladjust¬ 
ments  will  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Readiness  for  the  next  higher  read¬ 
ing  level  can  Ik?  appraised  informally 
by  having  the  child  read  an  unprepared 
passage  from  a  reader  for  the  next 
higher  level  and,  if  the  following  cri¬ 
teria  are  met,  the  child  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  that  next  reading  level :  Meets 
no  more  than  an  average  of  5  unknown 
words  from  every  100  running  words; 
gives  no  evidence  of  tension ;  reads 
fluently  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  in 
thought  units,  and  with  proper  phras¬ 
ing;  has  75%  comprehension  of  what 
he  read;  in  the  recall,  uses  language 


similar  in  structure  and  difficulty  to 
that  found  in  the  text  read. 

Readiness  must  be  develo|)ed  and 
appraised  not  only  before  beginning 
formal  reading  instruction  in  grade 
one  and  before  entering  upon  a  speci¬ 
fic  reading  level,  but  also  before  each 
specific  reading  lesson  or  unit.  This 
can  be  done  by  assuring  an  adequate 
background  of  experience  for  the  les¬ 
son  or  unit  through  the  use  of  visual 
a?d«s;  informal  discussions;  developing 
working  concepts,  word  recognition  • 
and  word' meaning  by  sharing  exper¬ 
iences.  Stimulating  interest  and  iden¬ 
tifying  a  general  motive  for  reading 
might  be  accomplished  by:  Directing 
the  location  of  story  in  table  of  con¬ 
tents;  developing  time  and  place  con¬ 
cepts  systematically,;  insuring  accu¬ 
rate  concepts  by  use  of  textbook  illus¬ 
trations  ;  emphasizing  main  idea  of 
story  by  use  of  challenging  questions; 
setting  up  reading  goals.  (4,  pp.  488- 
499) 

Of  the  three  phases  of  readiness,  lit¬ 
erature  has  predominantly  stressed 
that  readiness  required  for  formal 
reading  instruction  in  grade  one.  This 
readiness  is  fundamental  since  “Well 
begun  is  half  done”  holds  also  in  the 
field  of  reading.  On  this  phase  of 
Reading  Readiness  four  related  exper¬ 
imental  studies  were  made  by  the  writ¬ 
er  and  by  Sister  .Tulitta,  O.S.F.,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cardinal  Stritch  College 
Reading  Clinic:  First,  to  learn  what 
factors  are  closely  related  to  reading; 
second,  to  prepare  and  standardize 
readiness  tests;  third,  to  organize  a 
readiness  program ;  fourth,  to  evaluate 
the  aforesaid  readiness  program  as  to 
its  effectiveness  on  learning  to  read. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF 
FIRST  GRADE  READING  (23) 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
discover  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
process  of  learning  to  read  in  grade 
one;  their  relative  importance  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  reading;  and  the  relation  of 
these  variables  to  the  various  stages 
and  levels  of  progress  in  first-grade 
reading.  A  second  purpose  was  to  find 
if  these  factors  correlate  with  reading 
achievement  ^n  the  same  degree  for 
boys  as  for  girls. 

Procedure 

.  The  subjects  for  this  studj’^  were  300 
first-grade  entrants  of  eleven  classes  in 
nine  schools.  Before  the  opening  of 
school  and  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school  these  pupils  were  tested  by  four 
individual  tests  and  four  group  tests. 

Interviews  with  parents  provided  in¬ 
formation  for  the  personality  scale 
compiled  by  the  writer,  as  also  for 
Sims’  Score  Card  for  Socio-Economic 
Status  and  for  Hoffman’s  Bilingual 
Schedule. 

School  records  were  studied  to  find 
pupils’  absence  from  school,  their  kin¬ 
dergarten  attendance,  and  the  amount 
of  their  free  independent  reading. 

Group  Characteristics 

Percentile  grouping  was  used  to  clas¬ 
sify  pupils  according  to  four  levels  of 
Reading  Achievement  and  the  other 
characteristics  associated  with  these 
four  levels  of  reading  ability  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  tests,  interviews,  and 
records.  There  were  approximately 
25%  of  the  pupils  in  each  quartile. 
In  quartile  one  the  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  grade  score  ranged  from  1.0  to 
1.8;  quartile  two,  1.9  to  2.4;  quartile 
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three,  2.5  to  3.0;  and  quartile  four, 
3.1  to  5.2.  Table  five  in  the  original 
study  presents  a  graphic  picture  of 
how  the  various  initial  measures  of  the 
fifteen  variables  are  associated  with 
each  of  these  four  levels  of  reading 
achievement.  (Allotted  space  will  not 
pennit  the  inclusion  of  the  tables.) 

A  study  of  the  range  of  scores  for 
the  various  factors  will  reveal  the  ex¬ 
tent  of^  individual  differences  among 
these  first  grade  entrants  and  evidences  , 
the  necessity  for  a  reading  readiness 
program  and  for  differentiated  read¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  first,  and,  subse¬ 
quent,  grades. 

A  study  of  the  chata  shows  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  group  were  less  than 
0-0  chronologically;  and  that  a  rather 
surprisingly  large  number  of  pupils, 
111  or  37  per  cent  of  the  entire  group, 
had  a  mental  age  of  less  than  6  years 
and  6  months,  the  age  that  has  been 
considered,  by  many,  to  be  a  requisite 
for  success  in  first-grade  reading.  The 
group  was  somewhat  above  average  in 
intelligence,  as  indicated  by  the  me¬ 
dian  of  I.Q.  of  107.  The  range  of 
I.Q.  was  from  69  to  161.  There  were 
more  boys  than  girls  at  both  extremes 
of  the  range;  that  is,  in  the  group  hav¬ 
ing  I.Q.’s  below  90  and  in  the  group 
with  I.Q.’s  above  130.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  equal  in  mental  age  and  in 
I.Q.,  the  means  for  each  being  108  and 
the  medians  107.  There  were  10% 
more  bilinguals  than  non-bilinguals  in 
the  group. 

Approximately^  13%  of  the  group 
had  speech  defects,  25  boys  and  13 
girls. 

Attendance  due  to  illness  and  other 
causes  was  quite  irregular,  as  indicated 
by  the  average  number  of  days  absent, 
which  was  19  days. 

There  were  about  as  many  boys  as 
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girls  in  the  group,  49%  boys  and  51% 
girls,  and  the  means  and  medians  of 
the  various  scores  were  approximately 
equal  for  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

Relationships  Among  the  Factors 

The  complex  process  of  learning  to 
read  is  conditioned  by  both  general 
and  specific  mutually  related  factors 
and  no  single  trait  has  been  isolated 
for  predicting  success  or  failure  in 
reading. 

The  reading  'achievement  grade 
scores  in  January  ranged  from  1.0  to 
3.8,  and  in  June  from  1.0  to*  5.2  with 
19%  failures  in  January  and  24%  in 
June.  Those  having  scores  below  1.9, 
the  norm  of  the  tests,  were  considered 
failures. 

The  four  factors  that  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  relationship  to  reading 
achievement,  as  seen  by  their  zero  cor¬ 
relations,  by  their  rank  order  of  beta 
weights,  and  by  the  percentage  of  over¬ 
lapping,  were  in  order  of  importance, 
auditory  discriminative  ability,  visual 
discriminative  ability,  range  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  mental  age.  Of  these  de¬ 
velopmental  factors,  auditory  discrim¬ 
inative  ability  ranked  first  in  impor¬ 
tance.  This  agrees  with  the  findings 
of  other  studies.  (9,  30) 

Interpretation  of  the  Findings 

The  data  show  definite  trends,  such 
as  a  regular  increase  in  the  means  and 
medians  of  some  measures  from  quar- 
tile  1  (Ql)  to  quartile  4  (Q4),  while 
some  measures  regularly  decrease  and 
others  show  no  such  regularity.  This 
change  in  scores  is  perceptibly  more 
regular  and  pronounced  for  the  girls 
than  for  the  boys. 


Of  the  numerous  developmental  fact¬ 
ors  the  following  reading  correlates 
were  investigated : 
chronological  age 
mental  age 
intelligence  quotient 
informational  background  or  depth 
of  experience 
visual  discrimination 
auditory  discrimination 
language  abilities 
the  pt'rsonality  factor 
the  factors  of  irregular  attendance, 
of  social-economic  status  and  of 
kindergarten  training 
sex  differences 

Chronological  Age  and  Reading 

Practically  all  investigators  have 
found  a  negative  correlation  between 
chronological  age  and  reading  achieve¬ 
ment.  Foran,  T.  G.  (13)  in  a  study 
of  2,533  first  grade  pupils  reveals  a 
tendency  for  reading  scores  to  be  high¬ 
er  with  lower  chronological  ages. 

In  the  writer’s  study  87.5%  of  the 
5-6  year  old  boys,  and  91,9%  of  the 
5-6  year  girls  came  up  to  the  standard 
norm,  whereas  only  63.2%  of  the  boys 
and  68.9%  of  the  girls  of  the  6-6  year 
age  levels  succeeded  in  learning  to 
read. 

It  is  deplorable  that  ^hool  sj'stems 
admit  children  to  first 'grade  on  the  bas¬ 
is  of  chronological  age,  the  factor  that 
is  the  least  associated  with  general 
progress  in  reading,  that  subject  upon 
which  promotions  are  based. 

Mental  Age  and  Reading 

How  frequently  do  we  not  hear  that 
the  optimum  mental  age  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  child’s  initial  reading  ex¬ 
perience  is  6  years  and  6  months?  If 
mental  age  were  the  only  factor  influ¬ 
encing  the  learning  of  reading,  that 
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might  be  true.  In  the  present  study,  123  and  less  failed  in  reading,  where- 


mental  age  ranked  fourth  in  relative 
importance,  as  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Beta  weights  as  new  variables 
were  added. 

Of  the  300  pupils.  111  were  below 
6-6  mentally;  yet  57%  of  these  so- 
called  “underage”  pupils  achieved 
success  in  reading.  Ten  per  cent  of 
boys  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the  girls 
of  this  “underage”  group  achieved  a 
reading  grade  score  between  3.1  and 
5.2.  Monroe  (21)  and  Outright  (7) 
found  in  their  studies  that  all  or  the 
majority  of  first-grade  failures  had  a 
M.A.  of  6-6  or  more. 

Gates.  Durrell,  Gray,  and  others 
hold  that  mere  delay  of  the  time  of  in¬ 
itial  reading  instruction  will  not  pre 
vent  reading  difficulties.  (14,  15) 

Range  of  Information 

Reading  means  comprehension  of 
the  printed  page,  and  therefore  it  is 
obvious  that  the  reader  must  possess 
the  necessary  experiential  background, 
which  includes  word  meaning  or  vo¬ 
cabulary  knowledge.  In  this  study  it 
was  found  that  information  scores 
were  more  closely  related  to  reading 
scores  in  .Tune  than  in  January.  Per¬ 
centile  classification,  as  also  the  de¬ 
grees  of  overlapping,  show  that  the  re-^ 
lation  is  less  for  informational  back¬ 
ground  to  progress  in  first-grade  read¬ 
ing  than  for  the  auditory  and  visual 
discriminative  factors  and  reading 
achievement. 

The  pupils  in  this  investigation  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  in  their  range  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  scores  ranging  from  56  to 
157.  It  was  seen  that  a  child  in  the 
b^inning  stages  of  reading  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  his  lack  of  information,  as 
was  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  only 
37%  of  the  pupils  having  scores  of 


as  63%  of  them  achieved  success.  San- 
gren  (27)  and  others  consider  a  score 
of  123  or  less  indicative  of  failure  in 
learning  to  read. 

Auditory  Discriminative  Ability  and 
Readmg 

In  this  study  a  consistently  high  cor¬ 
relation  between  auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  reading  achievement  was 
found.  The  studies  of  Durrell  (9) 
and  others  (7,  31,  32)  verify  the  fact 
that  this  factor  ranks  foremost  in  its 
influence  on  learning  to  read. 

Visual  Discriminative  Ability  and 
Reading 

Since  reading  demands  the  reception 
of  visual  stimuli  or  symbols  for  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  is  self-evident  that  visual 
discrimination  is  essential  for  word 
recognition  which  is  the  fundamental 
process  in  reading.  Fendrick  (12), 
Gates  (16),  Smith  (29),  and  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Visitation  (28),  as  well 
as  the  present  writer  (23)  found  close 
relationship  between  scores  on  visual 
discrimination  tests  and  reading 
achievement.  In  this  study  visual 
discrimination  ranks  next  to  the  audit¬ 
ory  factor  in  its  influence  on  learning 
to  read. 

When  groups  of  boys  and  girls  were 
equated  on  the  basis  of  reading  grade- 
score,  they,  were  found  to  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  other  factors,  but  not  in 
the  two  abilities  of  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination. 

Sex  Differences 

Practically  all  studies  as  well  as  all 
school  records  show  that  many  more 
boys  than  girls  are  reported  among 
failures  in  reading  and  among  clinic 
cases  of  retarded  readers — 60  to  90% 
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being  boys  or  men.  Why  this  differ¬ 
ence  ? 

Some  reasons  that  investigators  give 
are  the  nature  of  the  content  of  our 
basal  readers.  They  claim  that  since 
the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  differ, 
the  reading  materials  in  the  books'ap- 
peal  more  to  the  interests  of  the  girls 
than  to  boys.  Others  maintain  that 
boys  do  not  mature  as  fast  as  the  girls 
and  hence  are  less  “ready”  to  learn 
reading. 

^lost  studies  have  not  analyzed  their 
findings  for  boys  and  girls  separately. 
In  the  present  study,  measures  of  in- 
ter-quartile  ovetlapping  for  reading 
grade-scores  ‘of  boys  and  girls  was 
greatest  for  Qi  and  least  for  Qs. 

Since  it  was  found  that  the  reading 
achievement  of  boys  and  girls  differed 
in  each  quartile.  a  group  of  25  boys  of 
Qi  or  retariled  readers  were  matched 
with  a  group  of  25  girls  from  the  same 
section  with  regard  to  reading  achieve¬ 
ment.  and  these  matched  grou])S  were 
studied  regarding  the  equality  or  the 
difference  between  mean  scores  as 
measures  of  the  factors  associated  with 
reading  ability.  It  was  seen  that  these 
lioys  and  girls  of  equal  reading  ability 
differ  greatly  with  respect  to  the  ten 
variables  studied.  The  differences  for 
information  scores  were  found  to  be 
statistically  reliable,  the  C.  R.  being 
3.46.  The  differences  for  measures  of 
auditor}’  and  visual  discriminative 
ability  and  for  chronological  age  were 
far  less  than  those  for  the  average 
scores  of  the  other  factors.  Why  then 
find  among  the  72  failures  that  62.5% 
were  boys,  and  37.5%  girls,  and  also 
that  30.6%  of  all  the  boys  of  the  group 
failed  and  only  17.7%  of  the  girls 
failed  ? 

Amoug  the  highly  accelerated  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Q4,  with  a  grade  score  of  3.1 


to  5.2,  conditions  were  reversed,  there 
being  only  17.7%  boys  and  32%  girls 
in  this  group. 

The  w’riter  believes  that  the  reason 
boys  and  girls  who  are  equally  “ready” 
to  read  do  not  make  the  same  progress 
lies  in  the  factor  of  motivation.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  teacher  uses  the  same  mo¬ 
tivator  for  the  entire  class,  and  many 
boys  do  not  respond  to  the  same  type 
of  motivation  that  arouses  the  girls  to 
exert  will  power  and  effort  to  learn. 

Conclusions  and  Educational 
Imidications 

^  Of  the  ten  or  more  factors  studied, 
the  four  most  closely  related  to  read¬ 
ing  achievement  were  found  to  be  au¬ 
ditory  and  visual  discriminative  abil¬ 
ities,  range  of  information,  and  mental 
age.  !Many  first-grade  entrants  are 
very  deficient  in  auditory  and  visual 
discriminative  abilities  and  informa¬ 
tional  background,  which  are  skills 
and  abilities  found  to  be  highly  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  learning  to  read. 

A  large  number  enter  grade  one  be¬ 
fore  they  are  six  years  chronologically. 
About  20%  of  the  present  group  were 
below  that  age.  Many  first  grade  pu¬ 
pils  are  exposed  to  formal  reading  be¬ 
fore  they  are  6-6  mentally ;  37  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  this  present  study  were 
less  than  6-6. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  group 
had  received  kindergarten  training. 

,  Great  individual  differences  in  the 
rate  of  reading  progress  were  indicated 
by  the  wide  range  of  achievement 
grade  scores  from  1.0  to  3.8  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  1.0  to  5.2  in  June.  A  large 
number  of  first  grade  pupils  fail  in 
learning  to  read,  and  many  more  boys 
than  girls  fail  therein. 

In  this  study  72  of  the  group,  or 
24%  of  the  300,  failed,  of  which 
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62.5%  were  boys  and  37.5%  were 
girls. 

Fewer  first-grade  boys  than  girls  be¬ 
come  highly  accelerated  readers — 
17.7%  of  the  boys  in  contrast  to  32% 
of  the  girls  reached  the  fourth  quartile 
ranging  from  3.1  to  5.2. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  group  were 
found  equally  “ready  to  read,”  but 
they  differed  greatly  in  achievement. 

Neither  chronological  age  less  than 
6-0  nor  a  mental  age  less  than  6-6  ne¬ 
cessarily  result  in  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing,  for  approximately  57%  of  the  so- 
called  mentally  “underage”  achieved 
success  in  reading. 

However,  both  mental  age  and  intel¬ 
ligence  seem  quite  closely  related  to 
failure  in  reading,  since  85%  of  the 
failing  girls  and  56%  of  the  failing 
boys  were  mentally  ’below  6-6,  and 
83%  of  the  pupils  ranking  below  90 
I.Q.  failed. 

Girls  work  up  to  the  capacity  of 
their  abilities  more  than  lx)ys  and  seem 
to  compensate  more  readily  for  lack  of 
certain  skills  and  abilities  than  do  the 
boys. 

Neither  kindergarten  attendance  nor 
social-economic  status,  nor  irregular  at¬ 
tendance  influence  progress  in  reading 
apart  from  the  four  factors  of  infor¬ 
mation,  mental  age,  auditory  and  vis¬ 
ual  discriminative  abilities. 

Speech  defects,  as  also  bilingualism, 
seem  quite  closely  related  to  prepress 
in  reading,  for  40%  of  the  boys  and 
23%  of  the  girls  having  speech  de¬ 
fects  failed  in  reading,  and  among  the 
72  “failing”  pupils  in  the  group,  50 
were  bilinguals. 

When  the  regression  equation  based 
on  the  four  factors  of  auditory  and  vis¬ 
ual  discrimination,  mental  age,  and  in¬ 
formation  was  applied  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  the  predicted  reading  grade 


scores  and  the  achieved  scores  agreed 
more  closely  for  the  girls  than  for  the 
boys. 

READING  READINESS  TESTS 
(25) 

Reading  readiness  can  best  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  means  of  a  reliable  and 
valid  standardized  test. 

Having  studied  the  psychological 
factors  that  were  most  closely  related 
to  progress  in  reading,  reading  readi¬ 
ness  tests  were  devised  and  standard¬ 
ized,  to  test  those  skills  and  abilities 
necessary  to  begin  first-grade  reading 
instruction  successfully.  One  rfest  has 
two  .forms,  A  and  B,  and  consists  of 
four  parts,  testing  1)  visual  discrim¬ 
ination  of  letters  and  words;  2)  au¬ 
ditory  discrimination  of  spoken  words, 
(which  is  an  individual  test);  3)  in¬ 
formation.  The  predicted  reading 
grade  score  is  calculated  on  these  three 
test  scores  and  on  the  mental  age  in 
months,  based  on  the  Detroit  Begin¬ 
ning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test,  on 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  ^latur- 
ity,  Pre-Primary  S-Form,  or  on  some 
other  reliable  test  of  mental  ability. 

The  tests  were  standardized  on  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  first  grade  pupils, 
and  the  reliablity  was  found  to  be  92. 

The  correlation  between  the  pre¬ 
dicted  and  the  achieved  grade  scores 
was  found  to  be  87. 

A  later  reading  readiness  .test  (30) 
was  standardized  on  1,212  beginning 
first  grade  children  in  forty-seven 
classes  of  forty-five  schools  in  twelve 
states.  The  reliability  is  .93  and  the 
validity  is  .70.  The  test  consists  of 
four  parts  and  tests :  Visual  discrimin¬ 
ation  of  letters  and  words;  memory 
for  word  forms;  auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  and  Vocabulary,  Comprehension, 
Interpretation.  An  advantage  of  this 
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latter  readiness  test  over  the  former  is 
that  the  auditory  discrimination  test 
can  be  given  to  a  group  whereas  in  the 
former  test,  this  part  of  the  test  is  an 
individual  test.  Secondly,  with  this 
latter  test  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad¬ 
minister  an  intelligence  test  and  only 
the  one  test  is  given  to  calculate  readi¬ 
ness. 

A  readiness  test  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  place  the  children  in  groups 
or  levels  according  to  their  capacities 
and  needs  and  to  select  the  pupils  who 
need  pre-reading  activities.  Children 
whose  predicted  grade  scores  are  less 
than  2.5  or  less  than  30th  percentile 
are  not  ready  to  begin  reading.  Form 
B  of  the  one  test,  or  repetition  of  Web¬ 
ster  Test  administered  after  a  period 
of  readiness  exercises,  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  a  child  needs  further 
training  in  readiness  or  is  ready  for 
formal  reading  instruction. 

READING  READINESS  COURSE 

Some  authorities  on  reading  recom¬ 
mend  postponing  reading  until  the 
child  is  older  chronologically  and  men¬ 
tally,  thus  preventing  failure  in  be¬ 
ginning  reading.  However,  our  stu¬ 
dies  (10,  23,  26)  as  also  those  of  other 
investigators  (14,  15)  prove  that 
readiness  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  de¬ 
lay  in  reading  instruction,  but  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  necessary  skills,  abil¬ 
ities,  and  attitudes.  Some  school  sys¬ 
tems  now  have  their  own  readiness  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  readi¬ 
ness,  a  program  of  exercises  was  pre¬ 
pared  (11)  in  the  form  of  a  Teacher’s 
Guide  Book  and  the  two  books,  We 
Have  Fun  and  We  Have  More  Fun, 
for  the  pupils.  The  pupils’  books  are 
in  looseleaf  form  and  consist  of  six 
experience  units.  Book  one  contains 


the  units  on  Pets,  Literature  (Stories 
and  Nursery  Rhymes),  and  Outdoor 
Life.  The  units  of  Book  two  stress 
Toys,  Farm  Life,  and  the  Color  and 
Word,  or  Introductory  Reading  Unit. 
These  books  are  not  mere  workbooks, 
but  they  arc  designed  to  fit  into  a  well 
balanced  and  planned  readiness  pro¬ 
gram.  It  presupposes  the  carrying 
out  of  some  major  activity  planned  to 
give  unity  and  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  specific  factors  found  essential 
in  the  learning  of  reading  as  well  as 
general,  social,  physical,  and  mental 
development.  It  aims  to  develop  the 
following  factor* : 

'  I.  ‘  Instructional  Factors: 

A.  A  Cultural  Background :  Infor¬ 
mational  background ;  rich  experi¬ 
ences;  linguistic  ability;  vocabulary 
meaning — real  concept  of  the  word ; 
and  e.xperiences  with  literature. 

IL  Psychological  Factors:  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Classification  of  Ideas; 
following  sequence  of  thought;  and 
sentence  memory. 

C.  Skills:  Visual  Memory;  visual 
discrimination ;  auditory  di.scrimina- 
tion ;  correct  enunciation  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  motor  co-ordination ;  and  left 
to  right  sequence  and  return  sweep  pre¬ 
paratory  to  eye  movement  in  reading. 

II.  Personality  Factors:  Social  ad¬ 
justment;  emotional  stability;  soc¬ 
ial  security;  general  maturity;  and 
work  habits. 

III.  Attitudes:  Love  for  School 
and  eagerness  to  read. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  READING- 
READINESS  PROGRAM 

A  number  of  studies  made  by  Cut- 
right  (7),  Woods  (33),  Armstrong 
(1),  Peterson  (22),  McCracken  (20), 
and  others  give  evidences  of  the  worth 
of  a  readiness  program  for  first  grade 
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children  by  greatly  reducing  the  num-  schools  took  part,  to  a  certain  degree, 


ber  of  failures  in  reading.  Such  a 
readiness  program  could  be  given  very 
effectively:  a)  during  the  second  se¬ 
mester  in  the  Kindergarten,  b)  in  a 
pre-reading  class  for  five-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  attending  half-day  sessions  for  a 
year,  c)  in  first  grade  for  six  or  more 
weeks  to  first  grade  entrants  who  have 
not  previously  had  the  course.  Some 
first  grade  entrants  may  need  pre- 
reading  exercises  for  an  entire  year  be¬ 
fore  beginning  formal  reading.  These 
would  not  be  classified  as  first  grade 
pupils,  but  as  Pre-reading  Class,  Pre¬ 
paratory  Class,  or  Transition  Group. 

To  test  the  value  of  our  organized 
Reading  Readiness  Course  several  ex¬ 
tended  experimental  studies  were  made 
(10,  26)  , 

For  the  first  study  (26),  329  first 
grade  entrants  took  part.  The  Read¬ 
ing  Readiness  Test  Form  A  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  pupils.  There  were 
185  pupils  in  seven  control  schools  and 
144  in  three  experimental  schools. 

From  these  two  groups  33  pupils 
each,  one  group  from  the  control 
schools  and  one  from  the  experimental 
schools,  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  predicted  reading-grade  scores 
derived  from  the  readiness  test.  These 
two  groups — C,  the  Control  Group ; 
and  E,  the  Experimental  Group — were 
equal  as  to  mean  predicted  reading 
grade  score,  and  consisted  of  pupils 
who  tested  1.9  or  less  on  the  readiness 
test  and  were  considered  not  “ready” 
to  begin  reading  instruction. 

The  C  group  was  taught  formal 
reading  from  the  start,  whereas  the  E 
group  followed  the  Reading  Readiness 
Program  for  three  months,  after  which 
Form  B  of  the  Readiness  Test  was  giv¬ 
en  to  determine  the  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing.  All  pupils  in  the  Experimental 


in  the  readiness  exercises.  The  teach¬ 
ers  in  both  groups  of  schools  were,  as 
far  as  could  be  determined,  equally 
efficient  teachers ;  the  daily  time  allot¬ 
ment  for  reading  instruction,  the  texts 
and  materials  (excluding  readiness 
course  for  C  group)  used  were  the 
same,  except  that  the  experimental 
groups  had  larger  classes.  In  May  the 
Metropolitan  Reading  Test,  Primary 
Battery  Form  C,  was  administered  to 
both  groups  to  ascertain  the  reading 
achievement  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Group  C,  the  Control  group,  had 
eight  months  of  formal  reading  in¬ 
struction,  £^nd  Group  E,  the  ^.xperi- 
mental  group  had  three  months  of 
readiness  activities  and  had  only  five 
months  of  reading  instruction.  The 
mean  predicted  grade  score  (readiness 
score)  was  1.8  for  each  of  the  groups. 
The  mean  achievement  score  of  Group 
C  was  1.9,  while  that  of  Group  E  was 
2.1.  Hence  we  see  that  Group  E  made 
more  progress  than  Group  C,  although 
the  former  group  had  only  five  months 
of  formal  reading  instruction  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  eight  months  formal  read¬ 
ing  instruction  received  by  Group  C. 

When  comparing  the  range  of  read¬ 
ing  scores  of  the  two  groups;  the  same 
superiority  of  Group  E  was  observed. 

There  were  eight  pupils  of  Group  C 
and  only  two  of  Group  E  with  low 
achievement  scores  of  1.1  to  1.4.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find  only  eight  pu¬ 
pils  of  Group  C  and  fifteen  of  Group 
E  with  high  achievement  grade  scores 
from  2.3  to  3.4. 

When  comparing  the  scores  of  all 
pupils  in  the  two  grqups  of  schools, 
those  having  predicted  grade  scores  be¬ 
low  1.9  and  those  above  1.9,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  achievement 
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scores  was  again  found  in  favor  of 
the  experimental  schools. 

This  last  finding  led  to  the  next 
study  (10)  to  discover  if  pupils  ap¬ 
parently  “ready  to  read,”  according  to 
predicted  reading  grade  score  of  2.5, 
would  profit  by  the  readiness  program 
before  beginning  formal  reading  in¬ 
struction.  It  was  observed  that  a  score 
of  1.9  on  a  standardized  test  is  too  low 
to  indicate  an  instructional  level  of 
second  reader  level  and  that  a  score  of 
2.5  or  better  indicates  readiness  for 
second  reader  work.  A  standardized 
test  score  is  usually  one-half  year  too 
high  in  the  primary  grades  and  one  or 
more  years  too  high  in  intermediate 
grades  for  prediction  of  instructional 
reading  level. 

EXPERIMEXTAL  STUDY  lY 

In  these  studies  (10),  211  of  492 
first  grade  entrants  (C  Group)  were  • 
equated  by  pairing  them  with  211  of 
492  (E  Group)  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
dicted  reading  grade  scores  on  the 
standardized  Reading  Readiness  Test 
by  the  writer.  All  these  predicted 
scores  were  Wow  2.5,  and  were  hence 
of  pupils  “not  ready”  for  reading  in¬ 
struction,  The  C  group  began  read¬ 
ing  instruction  by  the  method  of  “Di¬ 
rect  Approach”  to  reading,  while  the  E 
group  followed  the  Reading  Readiness 
Program  before  beginning  formal  read¬ 
ing  instruction.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  ^Metropolitan  Reading  Achieve¬ 
ment  Test  was  administered  and 
achievement  of  the  two  groups  com¬ 
pared  in  two  ways  showing  the  follow¬ 
ing  results: 

First:  the  difference  between  aver¬ 
age  reading  grade  scores  showed  a  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  difference  in  favor 
of  the  E  group,  the  critical  ratio  be¬ 
ing  3.9. 


Second :  the  number  who  failed  to 
learn  to  read  and  to  achieve  a  reading 
grade  score  of  2.5  on  the  Reading  Test 
in  June  in  each  group  was  compared. 

When  comparing  the  achievement  of 
the  entire  groups  of  492  in  C  group 
with  492  in  E  group,  it  was  found  that 
although  the  average  predicted  scores 
of  the  two  groups  were  equal  there  was 
a  statistically  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  average  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  in  June  in  favor  of  the  E 
group  who  followed  the  Reading 
Readiness  Program,  the  critical  ratio 
being  5.5. 

Comparison  of  the  numbers  in  each 
group,  492  each,  making  specific  read¬ 
ing  achievement  scores  is  very  reveal¬ 
ing. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Reading  Readiness  Pro¬ 
gram  for  both  those  “not  ready”  to 
read  as  w^ll  as 'for  those  apparently 
“ready  to  read”  (predicted  scores 
above  2.5)  is  given  when  comparing 
the  test  results  given  in  the  above  table 
data.  Of  the  27  who  had  predicted 
reading  grade  scores  below  2.1  in  each 
group  only  27  of  the  E  group  fell  be¬ 
low  their  predicted  score  of  2.1 
achievement,  whereas  in  the  C  group, 
105  made  achievement  scores  below 
2.1,  indicating  that  78  who  had  pre¬ 
dicted  scores  above  2.1  achieved  less 
than  2.1. 

Two  hundred  eleven  in  each  group 
had  predicted  scores  below  2.5  but  196 
of  the  C  group  as  compared  with  only 
117  of  the  E  group  made  achievement 
scores  below  2.5. 

Two  hundred  seventy-two  in  each 
group  had  predicted  scores  between 
2.5  and  3.0.  Of  the  C  group  only 
217  scored  2. 5-3.0  in  achievement, 
whereas  283  of  the  E  group  attained 
this  level  of  achievement. 
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In  each  group,  9  made  predicted 
grade  scores  above  3.0  but  only  79  of 
the  C  group  as  compared  with  92  of  the 
E  group  achieved  reading  scores  above 
3.0  in  June. 

Consequently,  one  can  conclude  that 
the  reading  readiness  exercises  greatly 
increased  the  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  reading  even  for  those  first- 
grade  entrants  who  scored  above  2.5  on 
the  readiness  test  and  who  seemed  to 
be  “ready”  to  begin  reading  instruc¬ 
tion. 

One  might  question  if  this  super¬ 
iority  in  reading  achievement  of  pu¬ 
pils  having  had  “readiness”  exercises 
in  grade  one  continues  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  writer  made  a  three-year  follow¬ 
up  study  with  pupils  in  the  same  school 
and  the  same  teachers  and  found  that, 
not  only  does  the  greater  progress  in 
reading  continue,  but  also  that  piiy- 
sical,  social,  and  personality  traits 
were  much  more  developed  in  these 
pupils  and  that  they  made  more  desir¬ 
able  adjustments  to  school  work;  dis¬ 
played  a  far  greater  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  ;  were  by  far  happier,  and  enjoyed 
school  work  much  more  than  the  groups 
who  did  not  follow  a  readiness  pro¬ 
gram  before  b^inning  formal  reading. 

Xot  only  is  readiness  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  read  a  pre-requisite  for  success¬ 
ful  progress,  but  likewise,  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  readiness  for  each  specific 
new  reading  lesson  essential,  by  giving 
the  child  the  necessars’  experiential 
background  and  by  building  up  word 
recognition  skills  and  working  concepts 
through  well-directed  activities,  thus 
stimulating  interest  and  assuring  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  printed  page.  Doc¬ 
tor  Betts  (4)  stresses  the  great  need  of 
developing  this  readiness  through  di¬ 
rected  reading  activities  which  means 
a  sequence  of  learning  eventg  leading 


to  understanding  and  is  based  on  four 
principles : 

1.  Pupils  should  be  prepared  for 
the  reading  of  a  selection — developing 
readiness ;  adequate  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  developing  working  con¬ 
cepts;  word  recognition  and  word 
meanings ;  stimulating  interest ;  motiv¬ 
ation;  mental  set. 

2.  Silent  reading  should  always 
precede  oral  reading.  This  should  be 
guided  and  directed. 

3.  The  re-reading,  either  silent  or 
oral,  or  both,  should  be  motivated  by 
new  purposes. 

The  practice  of  having  all  second 
grade  pupils  read  from  a  second  read¬ 
er  and  third  grade  pupils  read  from  a 
third  grade  reader,  irrespective  of  the 
child’s  readiness  for  that  instructional 
level,  is  another  of  the  great  causes  of 
retardation  in  reading.  There  should^ 
be  no  so-called  “grades”  as  far  as  read¬ 
ing  instruction  is  concerned.  The  child 
should  not  be  advanced  to  primer  level 
or  any  next  higher  level  unless  he  has 
been  tested  formally  and  informally 
for  readiness  for  that  level.  Transi¬ 
tion  groups  for  those  not  ready  for  the 
next  higher  level  have  been  found  most 
helpful  and  necessary  (18,  24,  33). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  The  chief  foundation  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reading  program  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  trained  personnel  following 
a  program  of  differentiated  reading  in¬ 
struction  with  flexible  grouping  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructional  level  of  pupils 
and  their  rate  of  learning. 

2.  By  testing  for  readiness  and 
following  a  reading  readiness  program 
for  pupils  not  ready  to  begin  initial 
reading  instruction.  This  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  successful  start  in 
grade  one. 

3.  By  appraising  readiness  for 
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promotion  of  advancement  from  one 
instructional  level  to  the  next  higher 
level ;  i.e.,  not  advancing  pupils  faster 
than  they  can  successfully  achieve. 

4.  By  developing  readiness  for 
each  unit  or  lesson  in  the  class  for  reg¬ 
ular  systematic  reading  instruction  as 
also  in  the  content  subjects.  “EVERY 
TEACHER  IX  THE  SCHOOL  IS 
A  TEACHER  OF  READING.” 

5.  By  providing  adequate  and  suit¬ 
able  materials  according  to  capacities, 
needs,  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 

C.  By  promoting  continuous  read¬ 
ing  growth  through  systematic  read¬ 
ing  instniction  throughout  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  and  col¬ 
lege. 

7.  By  using  the  Reading  Readi¬ 
ness  Test  (2.5,  30)  which  predicts,  with 
great  ^reliability,  the  reading  grade 
score  a  pupil^  may  be  expected  to 
achieve  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
thus  enables  the  teacher  to  classify 
first  grade  entrants  according  to  their 
needs  and  abilities. 

8.  By  following  the  reading  readi¬ 
ness  program  (11)  which  develops  the 
necessary  skills  and  abilities  for  suc¬ 
cessful  initial  instruction  in  reading 
and  greatly  increases  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  for  those  considered  not  “ready” 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  “ready”  to 
read.  The  readiness  course  preceding 
formal  reading  instruction  is,  there¬ 
fore,  highly  beneficial  for  all  first-grade 
entrants  since  the  desirable  effects  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  development  of  pupils 
through  the  readiness  program  persist 
throughout  susbsequent  grades. 


0.  By  testing  for  and  developing 
readiness  before  promoting  or  advanc¬ 
ing  a  child  to  the  next  higher  instruc¬ 
tional  level  thus  preventing  reading 
disabilities  and  maladjusted  personal¬ 
ities. 

10.  By  the  development  of  readiness 
for  each  specific  lesson  or  learning  act¬ 
ivity  so  essential  for  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  reading. 

The  observance  of  this  psychological 
law  of  readiness  by  all  teachers  of  read¬ 
ing  would  prevent  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing;  would  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  failures;  and  would  bring  far  more 
happiness  into  the  lives  of  our  school 
children,  who  would  thus  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  experiencing  success;  for 
the  writer  agrees  with  Doctor  Gates 
when  he  said,  “I  am  inclined  to  con¬ 
clude  that  «11  but  three  or  four  per¬ 
cent  of  chndren  who  now  develop 
reading  disability  could,  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  could  be  realized,  have 
learned  successfullv  in  the  first  place.” 
(17) 

A  well-planned  differentiated  read¬ 
ing  program  will  not  place  teacher  or 
pupil  under  pressure  to  arrive  at  a 
fixed  goal;  it  will  prevent  fnistration 
and  will  make  both  teacher  and  child 
experience  the  thrill  of  success.  Under 
such  a  program  orientated  with  respect 
to  characteristics,  interests,  and  needs 
of  the  individual,  reading  will  take  on 
a  dignity  of  purpose  and  vitality  of 
function  that  will  enable  it  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  per¬ 
sonality  development  and  of  human 
progress. 
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The  Auditory  Discrimination  Factor 
in  Reading  Readiness  and 
Reading  Disability 

By  DONALD  D.  DURRELL  and  HELEN  A.  MURPHY 
Boston  University 


HE  CHILD  who  learns  to  read 
easily  is  one  who  notices  the  sep¬ 
arate  sounds  in  spoken  words. 
This  child  will  tell  you  that  the  word 
mountain  b^in  with  m  (either  the 
sound  mmm  or  the  letter  m),  that  the 
word  gasoline  begins  with  g,  and  rail¬ 
road  with  r.  He  will  usually  be  able 
to  give  the  last  sound  or  letter  in  the 
words  steam,  water,  or  student.  Even 
before  he  leaves  kipdergarten,  the  child 
who  is  to  find  reading  easy  will  notice 
that  cake,  cookies,  and  corti  sound  alike 
at  the  beginning. 

The  ability  is  not  assured  by  a  high 
mental  age  or  by  elaborate  exercises  in 
“phonics”  which  consist  in  giving 
sounds  of  letters  and  blends.  An  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  this  jwint  was  a  ten- 
year-old  with  an  I.Q.  of  1C6,  a  mental 
age  of  seventeen,  and  enviable  clarity 
and  fluency  of  speech,  but  with  a  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  of  sixty  words.  This 
boy  had  been  in  school  five  years  and 
could  give  the  sounds  of  letters  and 
blends  with  high  facility.  He  did  not 
have  the  slightest  notion,  however,  of 
the  first  letter  in  the  spoken  words 
magic,  machine  and  motion.  After 
the  words  had  been  repeated,  he  said 
hesitantly,  “Is  it  T  ?”  After  lessons 
in  ear  training,  he  caught  the  idea  and 
its  importance.  His  report  is  reveal¬ 
ing,  “I  knew  there  was  some  trick  to 
it.  The  words  have  sounds  in  them 
and  you  just  match  the  sound  with  the 


way  the  word  looks.  I  supjx>se  that’s 
why  they  taught  me  phonics  all  these 
years.”  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that 
this  exceptional  boy  made  eight  years 
progress  in  reading  in  the  following 
three  months. 

Of  course,  ability  to  identify  sounds 
in  sj)oken  words  is  not  the  sole  re¬ 
quisite  for  learning  to  read.  Other 
abilities  are  required,  such  as  visual 
discrimination  of  word  elements,  abil¬ 
ity  to  sustain  attention  in  beginning 
reading,  relating  words  to  meanings, 
etc.,  but  the  skill  in  which  the  child  is 
usually  most  deficient  is  in  noticing  the 
separate  sounds  in  spoken  words. 

This  ability  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  number  of  investigations  at  Boston 
University.  A  summary  of  the  find¬ 
ings  will  be  made  under  the  following 
headings:  the  effect  of  ear  training  on 
beginning  reading;  the  evaluation  of 
several  methods  of  ear  training;  and 
status  studies  in  auditory  analysis  of 
word  elements.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  almost  every  modem  reading 
system  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  in¬ 
cluded  practice  in  noticing  sounds  in 
spoken  words.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  provide  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  merit  of  the  practice. 

The  Effect  of  Ear  Training  on 
Begining  Reading 

In  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  merit  of  ear  training  exercises 
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Murphy  (10)  gave  ten  minutes  of  ear 
training  daily  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
to  fifty  children  who  had  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read.  This  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  matched  with  a  similar 
group,  approximately  equal  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  learning  rate.  Learning 
rate  was  measured  by  teaching  seven 
unfamiliar  words  to  the  groups,  then 
testing  each  child  an  hour  later.  At 
the  close  of  the  teaching  period,  the 
experimental  group  had  increased  in 
learning  rate  from  an  initial  score  of 
2.5  words  to  a  score  of  5.2  words  on 
the  final  test,  a  gain  of  2.7  words.  The 
control  group  made  a  mean  gain  of 
one  word  in  the  same  period. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of 
ear  training  on  later  reading  achieve¬ 
ment,  Murphy  (11)  Conducted  a  more 
elaborate  study  in  which  540  pupils  in 
thirteen  classrooms  were  divided  into 
four  groups,  equated  for  mental  age. 
learning  rate,  speaking  vocabulary, 
and  auditory  discrimination  ability. 
One  group  was  given  ten  minutes  daily 
work  in  ear  training;  the  second  group 
was  given  ten  minutes  daily  instruc¬ 
tion  in  visual  discrimination  of  letters 
and  words ;  the  third  group,  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  ear  training  and  visual  dis¬ 
crimination  exercises  for  ten  minutes 
daily;  and  the  fourth  group  followed 
the  exercises  in  the  regular  reading 
system.  All  special  exercises  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  groups  were  given  as  a  part 
of  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  read¬ 
ing,  not  as  extra  practice  beyond  the 
reading  period.  The  ear  training  ex¬ 
ercises  and  the  visual  discrimination 
exercises  were  later  revised  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  Building  World  Power  (6) 
and  Ready  to  Read  (7). 

The  teaching  in  all  groups  started 
in  October  and  continued  for  six 
weeks.  Ikleasures  of  reading  achieve¬ 


ment  aud  learning  rate  were  made  in 
November,  Febnzary,  and  June.  The 
experimental  groups  showed  signifi¬ 
cant  superiority  over  the  control 
group  at  all  measuring  periods.  In  No¬ 
vember,  a  group  reading  test  showed 
the  following  scores  for  the  various 
groups:  ear  training  4.2  words;  visual 
discrimination,  7.2  words;  combined 
auditory  and  visual,  8.1  words;  con¬ 
trol,  2.5  words.  An  individual  oral 
reading  test  containing  the  words  of 
the  reading  system  given  in  February 
yielded  the  following  results :  ear  train¬ 
ing,  75.7  words;  visual  training,  85.0 
words;  combined  auditory  and  visual, 
93.4  words;  control,  59.4  words.  The 
group  testing  in  June  showed  little 
change  in  the  groups:  auditory,  20.1 
words;  visual  19.1  words;  combined 
auditorv’  and  visual  21.5  .words;  con¬ 
trol,  14.5  words. 

Learning  rate  tests  given  in  Sep¬ 
tember  showed  identical  mean  scores  of 
1.9  for  all  four  groups.  In  this  abil¬ 
ity,  too,  the  experimental  groups  all 
showed  statistically  significant  gains 
over  the  control  group.  November 
learning  rate  scores  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ear  training,  4.3  words;  visual 
discrimination,  4.5  words;  combined 
visual  and  auditory,  4.5  words;  con¬ 
trol,  2.6  words.  June  scores  on  learn¬ 
ing  rate  tests  followed  closely  the  June 
scores  on  the  group  reading  test:  audit¬ 
ory,  6.9;  visual,  6.4;  combined,  6.9; 
control,  4.3  words.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  June  learning  rate  of  the  con¬ 
trol  group  was  not  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  learning  rate  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  groups  in  November. 

Children  who  were  especially  low  in 
auditory  analysis  of  word  elements 
profited  particularly  by  ear  training. 
Twenty-five  children  low  in  ability  in 
auditory  anlysis  in  the  control  group 
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were  matched  with  a  similar  number 
from  the  auditory  analysis  training 
group.  The  June  reading  test  scores 
were  as  follows:  ear  training  group, 
21.6  words;  control  group  11.0  w’ords. 
Children  with  high  initial  scores  in 
ability  to  hear  sounds  in  spoken  words 
showed  little  profit  from  the  extra  ».ar 
training.  Twenty-five  children  high 
in  this  ability  in  the  control  group, 
when  matched  with  the  same  number 
from  the  car  training  group,  showed 
June  reading  scores  e<iual  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  which  they  were  paired. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  special 
practice  in  visual  discrimination  of 
word  elements  brought  gains  that  were 
comparable  to  ear  training,  although 
the  combination  of  the 'two  yielded 
gains  superior  to  (yther,  even  though 
the  time  for  practice  was  equal  in  all 
three  groups.  Apparently  either  type 
of  special  practice  in  noting  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  words  aids  the  child  in  learning 
to  read. 

Evaluation  of  Different  Methods  of 
Ear  Training 

Crossley  (5)  evaluated  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  ear  training  exercises  through 
the  use  of  lanteni  slides.  She  built  a 
series  of  one  hundred  lantern  slides 
which  showed  objects  familiar  to  the 
child,  illustrating  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  consonants,  vowel  sounds,  and 
rhyming.  Her  population  consisted 
of  children  in  twenty  different  class¬ 
rooms  in  nine  communities,  with  ten 
experimental  and  ten  control  class- 
ro^mis  matched  for  mental  age,  visual 
and  auditory  discrimination,  and 
learning  rate.  The  exercises  were  giv¬ 
en  as  part  of  the  regular  reading  per¬ 
iod.  displacing  some  of  the  materials 
of  the  regular  reading  system.  Al¬ 
though  at  the  time  of  her  study,  the 


control  groups  were  being  given  some 
supplementary  ear  training  because  of 
the  spread  of  the  findings  of  the  Mur¬ 
phy  study,  the  lantern  slides  provided 
intensive  training  which  produced  sig¬ 
nificant  gains  in  reading  achievement. 

Although  her  findings  w’ill  be  re¬ 
ported  in  more  detail  in  a  later  publi¬ 
cation,  Crossley ’s  analyses  of  children 
with  equal  mental  ages  but  unequal 
scores  in  auditory*  analysis  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  is  interesting.  Her  group  of 
one  hundred  pairs  of  children  had  men¬ 
tal  ages  averaging  84.02  months,  or 
almost  exactly  seven  years.  On  the 
Gates  Reading  Tests,  the  children 
with  higher  auditory  scores  were  much 
superior  to  those  with  similar  mental 
ages  but  loWer  ability  in  auditory 
•  analysis.  The  differences,  all  statis- 
ically  significant,  are  as  follows:  word 
reading,  high  auditory  group,  37.4, 

low  auditory  group.  28.0;  sentence 

reading,  high  auditory  group,  31,5 ; 

low  auditory  group.  23.0 ;  paragraph 
reading,  high  auditorv  group,  18.8, 

low  auditory  group,  13.3.  A  similar 
pairing  of  groups  of  children  with  low¬ 
er  mental  ability  yielded  similar  dif¬ 
ferences  favoring  the  children  w’ith 
higher  auditory  ability. 

Bresnahan  (3)  measured  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  ten  phonograph  records  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  the  child  to  identify 
sounds  in  spoken  words.  She  pre¬ 
pared  twenty  sides  of  twelve-inch,  78 
r.p.m.  records,  with  systematic  exer¬ 
cises  to  assist  the  child  in  noticing  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  sounds.  The 
child  was  asked  to  indicate  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  sounds  in  various  w’ays. 
Her  records  were  used  with  180  kin¬ 
dergarten  children  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  These  children  were 
matched  with  180  children  for  mental 
age,  learning  rate,  and  auditory  dis- 
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crimination  of  word  elements.  The 
experimental  groups  used  the  records 
ten  minuk's  daily  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  the  instruction  period,  the 
experimental  group  as  a  whole  made 
only  a  slightly  larger  gain  in  auditory 
analysis  of  word  elements  than  did  the 
control  group.  Statistically  significant 
gains  appeared  only  when  children 
had  very  low  ability  in  auditory  analy¬ 
sis  of  word  elements.  Sixty-three  pairs 
of  children  were  matched  for  zero 
scores  on  auditory  analysis,  mental 
age,  chronological  age,  sex,  and  learn¬ 
ing  rate.  Those  who  used  the  record¬ 
ings  had  a  final  mean  auditory  score  on 
the  Murphy-Durrell  Diagnostic  Read¬ 
ing  Readiness  Test  of  19.1  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  score  of  11.4  for  those  who 
did  not  hear  the  records.  The  records 
seem  effective  only  with  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  very  low  in  ability  in  auditory 
analysis, 

Sfattis  Studies  in  Auditory  Analysis  of 
Word  Elements 

Sex  differences  in  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  generally  show  findings  favoring 
girls.  Reading  clinics  generally  have 
a  preponderance  of  boys,  sometimes 
showing  a  ratio  as  high  as  ten  boys  to 
one  girl.  In  a  study  comparing  vari¬ 
ous  findings  on  reading  readiness  tests, 
Carroll  (4)  found  that  all  statistically 
significant  differences  favored  the 
girls.  In  both  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination  of  word  elements,  in 
articulation,  and  most  language  abil¬ 
ities,  the  girls  exceeded  the  boys.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Murphy’s 
study  (11)  sex  differences  in  reading 
achievement  or  learning  rate  were  not 
significant  when  boys  were  given  help 
in  auditory  and  visual  discrimination, 
although  the  differences  remained  in 
her  control  groups. 


Attempts  to  establish  the  difficulty  of 
leaniing  to  recognize  the  various 
sounds  in  words  resulted  in  confused 
findings,  Biggy  (2)  found  that  end¬ 
ing  consonants  were  harder  to  identify 
than  the  same  consonants  presented  as 
the  initial  sound  in  the  word.  Kelley 
(9)  reported  that  vowel  sounds  were, 
in  general,  more  difficult  than  either 
beginning  or  final  consonants,  and  that 
vowels  were  easiest  as  b^inning 
sounds.  Fahy  (8)  studied  the  rela¬ 
tive  order  of  difficulty  of  consonants 
and  vowels,  and  found  that  in  different 
tests  the  sounds  were  of  differing  de¬ 
grees  of  difficulty,  although  vowels 
were  more  difficult  than  consonants 
and  long  vowel  sounds  appeared  easier 
to  identify  than  short  vowels.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  all  three  studies  showed  no 
established  order  of  difficulty  in  ability 
to  identify  the  sounds  in  spoken  words. 
Apparently  the  difficulty  depends  upbn 
the  S|)ecific  word  in  which  the  sound  is 
tested. 

The  relationship  of  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  sounds  in  spoken  words  to  audit¬ 
ory  acuity,  speed  of  articulation,  ac¬ 
curacy  of  articulation,  extent  of  vocab¬ 
ulary,  singing  ability,  reading  ability, 
and  mental  age,  was  studied  by  Barry 
and  others  (1).  Group  and  indivi¬ 
dual  tests  of  the  various  abilities  were 
given  to  891  children  in  primary 
grades.  They  found  correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  auditory  analysis  ability  and 
the  various  factors  as  follows:  with 
reading  in  grade  one,  .56,  in  grade 
two,  .52,  in  grade  three,  .52  with  men¬ 
tal  age,  in  grade  one,  .46  in  grade  two, 
.31  in  grade  three  .54;  with  extent  of 
vocabulary  in  grade  one,  .19,  in  grade 
two  .05,  in  grade  three,  .41.  There 
was  no  relationship  between  auditory 
analysis  of  word  elements  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  speed  of  articulation,  accuracy 
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of  articulation,  auditory  acuity  rec¬ 
ords.  or  singing  ability. 

Although  there  are  many  factors 
which  combine  to  determine  the  child’s 
success  in  learning  to  read,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  his  ability  to  notice  the 
separate  sounds  in  spoken  words  is  a 
highly  important  one.  Observations 
in  our  reading  clinic  bear  out  the  above 
findings  in  intensified  form.  Almost 
every  child  who  comes  to  the  clinic 
with  a  reading  achievement  below  first 
grade  has  a  marked  inability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  sounds  in  words.  Children 
who  are  severely  handicapped  in  this 
ability  seldom  achieve  primer  level  in 


reading.  Some  are  so  deficient  in  au¬ 
ditory  analysis  that  the  usual  ear  train¬ 
ing  exercises  are  useless.  For  them, 
it  appears  necessary  to  provide  the 
kind  of  exercises  given  to  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  when  learning  to  speak,  show¬ 
ing  how  different  sounds  are  formed 
with  the  speech  organs.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  children  with  excel¬ 
lent  speaking  vocabularies,  clear  enun¬ 
ciation,  high  intellegence,  and  training 
in  phonics  fail  to  acquire  the  ability. 
However,  it  responds  well  to  teaching, 
and  when  it  is  learned  usually  results 
in  a  marked  increase  in  rate  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read. 
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The  History  Teacher  as  a  Reading 
and  Literature  Teacher 


By  :morris  gall 

Teacher  of  Social  Studies 
Long  Island  City  High  School,  New  York 


For  twenty  years  I  taught  history 
to  high  school  students,  relying 
primarily  on  the  textbook  with 
an  assist  from  ^‘supplementary”  read¬ 
ing.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  subject 
more  concrete  (and  thus  more  “real,” 
alive,  interesting)  for  my  students  I 
have  been  shifting  the  emphasis  from 
the  text  to  the  historical  novel. 

Two  years  ago  I  broke  with  tradition 
and  began  to  teach  American  histop* 
with  primary  emphasis  on  fictional  lit¬ 
erature.  To  my  delight  the  young¬ 
sters  responded  willingly,  though  their 
reading  load  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  Tx*t  me  explain  my  technique 
briefly,  then  go  on  to  describe  how  the 
history  teacner  becomes  a  teacher  of 
reading  and  literature. 

Technique  of  the  Experiment 

The  year’s  work  in  American  his¬ 
tory  is  divided  into  about  eight  units 
(Colonial  and  Revolutionary,  nation¬ 
alism,  sectionalism,  etc.).  At  the  out¬ 
set  of  each  unit  I  distribute  to  the  class 


a  reading  list^  of  novels,  plays  and  bio¬ 
graphies  on  the  period  to  be  studied. 
At  this  time  I  contrive  to  have  copies 
of  many  of  these  books  available  in 
class  for  inspection  by  the  children.  I 
make  a  special  effort  to  secure  from 
publishers  of  soft-covered  reprints 
sample  copies  of  all  such  books  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  unit.  The  girls  and  boys 
examine^  the  books,  ask  me  questions 
about  them,  reald  the  blurbs,  then  place 
orders  with  me  for  any  soft-covered 
books  ^liey  may  want.  »Bv  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  publishers  I  am 
able  to  secure  these  in  (juantity  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  The  books  are  mailed  di¬ 
rectly  to  me  and  distributed  by  me  to 
the  students. 

Each  of  the  youngsters  is  required 
to  prepare  a  brief  written  rejwrt  on 
each  l»ook  he  reads.  Rut  the  major 
emjdiasis  is  placed  on  the  oral  report 
which  each  one  makes  to  the  class.  I 
supply  a  general  guide*  telling  the  stu¬ 
dents  what  to  look  for.  I  have  also 


1  of.  Logasa,  Hannah,  “Historical  Fiction”  and  Leisy,  Ernest  O.  “The  American 
Historical  Novel”  for  suggestions  as  to  appropriate  literature. 

2  The  object  of  these  readings  is  to  see  how  much  .Vmerican  History  we  can 
learn  from  good  literature — novels,  plays  biographies,  etc. — dealing  with  the  people, 
places  and  events  of  the  unff)lding  drama  that  is  .American  History.  While  doing  the 
reading  and  in  making  the  report  look  for  and  include  the  following: 

1.  Evidence  that  contradicts  or  challenges  something  learned  in  class  (or  in  the 

text) 

3.  Evidence  that  confirms  something  stressed  in  class. 

3.  Facts  not  discussed  at  all  in  class,  e.g. 

•  a.  about  the  life  of  a  prominent  American. 

b.  about  an  incident  in  our  Historj’ 

c.  about  one  of  our  traditions. 

d.  about  customs  of  the  people — their  manners,  dress,  recreations,  family 
life,  etc. 
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supplied  specific  questions®  on  each 
unit. 

But  I  find  that  students  need  more 
guidance.  Therefore  my  next  step 
will  be  to  prepare  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  based  specifically 
on  each  book.  The  general  questions 
on  the  period  and  history  under  study 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  class. 

Influence  on  Student’s  Beading 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  approach 
requires  each  girl  and  boy  to  read 
about  eight  to  ten  books  of  historical 
fiction  (or  plays  or  biographies)  each 
year.  Some  of  the  youngsters  did  com¬ 
plain  that  this,  added  to  their  required 
reading  in  the  English  classes,  was  too 
burdensome.*”  But  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  eomplaints  were  relative- 
•ly  few.  ^fost  of  the  students  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  approach.  Few  neglected 
to  do  the  reading.  All  reacted  quite 
positively  to  the  books  they  read. 

“What  has  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter’  got 
to  do  with  history  ?”  I  was  asked. 
“  ‘Look  to  the  Mountain’  was  swell,” 
they  said,  even  though  it  was  a  long 
book.  And  they  preferred  it  to  “The 
Cold  Journey,”  which  was  much  short> 
er  but  (for  them)  dull.  One  boy  told 
me,  after  finishing  Julia  Davis’  “Xo 
Other  White  Men,”  “This  is  the  first 
book  I  ever  enjoyed  reading.”  He 
didn’t  know  that  the  Comet  Book  peo¬ 


ple  had  made  a  special  effort  to  make 
it  enjoyable  for  him.  “The  Long 
Wharf,”  another  excellent  piece  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction  for  high  school  students 
is  also  a  Comet  reprint. 

Pulitzer  Prize  winners — “Laughing 
Boy,”  “The  Way  West,”  “Guard  of 
Honor”  are  read  and  evidently  en¬ 
joyed,  because  the  children  choose 
them,  read  them  at  their  leisure,  and 
find  they  fit  in  with  their  study  of 
American  history.  Often  there  is  dis¬ 
agreement.  “  ‘The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage’  was  dull.”  “Xo,  it  was  won¬ 
derful.”  Then  follows  a  discussion  of 
pros  and,  cons.  Meanwhile  the  lessons 
of  history  are  taught  through  a  com- 
parision  with  other  war  stories — 
“King  Henry  V,”  “All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Fror#t,”  “A  Bell  for  Adono.” 

The  literature  of  |)ertinent  soft-cov¬ 
ered  reprints  is  already  considerable, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  appended 
bibliography.  ^Moreover,  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  as  publishers  add  new 
titles  each  month.  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  as  school  use  of  these  books  ex¬ 
pands,  educators  will  be  in  a  strategic 
position  to  influence  the  selection  of 
titles.  For  example,  I  should  like  to 
see  soft-covered  reprints  of  Esther 
Forbes’  “Paul  Revere  and  the  World 
He  Lived  In,”  Leonard  Ehrlich’s 
“God’s  Angry  Man”  and  William  E. 
Sherwood’s  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,” 
to  name  but  a  few. 


3  If  your  readinf?  throws  li(?ht  on  any  of  the  following  questions,  be  sure  to 
include  the  answers  in  your  written  and  oral  report. 

Questions  on  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  .America : 

1.  What  non-English  settlements  were  there  in  the  original  colonies?  How  did 
the  English  come  to  dominate? 

2.  Were  the  British  justified  in  their  treatment  of  the  colonies?  How  did  their 
treatment  compare  with  other  colonial  powers?  Could  the  loss  of  .America 
have  been  prevented? 

3.  Were  the  colonists  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  Britain? 

4.  How  did  Washington  manage  to  defeat  the  army  and  navy  of  the  mighty 
British  empire? 

5.  Were  the  people  united  in  their  wish  for  a  strong  central  government?  How 

was  the  Constitution  adopted? 

6.  Was  there  much  slavery  in  the  North?  What  happened  to  it? 
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Children,  like  grown-ups,  derive 
more  pleasure  from  good  literature 
than  they  do  from  trash.  The  tech¬ 
nique  here  described  exposes  them  to 
good  literature  without  foisting  it  on 
them.  Since  the  selection  is  theirs, 
they  tend  to  be  favorably  disposed  to¬ 
ward  each  book  as  they  approach  it. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  have  told  me 
that  their  parents  are  heading  and  en¬ 
joying  the  historical  novels  they  take 
home.  (How  many  parents  read  their 
children’s  history  textbooks?)  Nor 
should  the  value  of  children  buying 
and  owing  their  own  books  be  over¬ 
looked. 


All  in  all  the  positive  aspects  of  this 
approach  have  far  exceeded  my  expec¬ 
tations.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
incongruous  about  a  history  teacher 
teaching  reading  and  literature.  In 
fact,  this  has  been  going  on  wher¬ 
ever  good  history  teaching  was  to  be 
found.  The  progressive  core  approach 
has  been  attempting  to  develop  and  in¬ 
stitutionalize  the  best  co-related  prac¬ 
tices.  If  this  experiment  opens  an¬ 
other  avenue  of  approach  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading  and  for  the  ap¬ 
preciation  and  love  of  good  literature 
it  would  certainly  appear  to  be  well 
worth  while. 


TIME  TO  READ  SERIES 

{  By  BERNICE  E.  LEARY  .  E.  C.  REICHERT  .  MARY  K.  REELY 

(  Book  1  —  MAKING  FRIENDS 

^  Book  2  —  SKIPPING  ALONG 

I  Book  3  —  FINDING  FAVORITES 

iThe  TIME  TO  READ  SERIES  will  enrich  core  material,  give  added  practice 
on. basic  skills,  and  provide  the  primary  child  with  new  ideas  to  talk  over 
and  think  about. 

READING  FOR  LIFE  SERIES 

By  WIUJAM  WOOD 

(General  Editor) 

Book  I  —  LOOKING  AHEAD 

Book  II  -  ON  YOUR  OWN 

This  all-new  junior  high  school  literary  series  features  selections  that  are 
definitely  of  interest  to  the  average  pupil.  It  maintains  a  sensible  balance 
among  all  forms  of  creative  literary  effort. 
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Motivating  the  Poor  Reader 

By  ALBERT  J.  HARRIS 
Qxieens  Colhge 
New  York  City 


The  child  whoee  initial  ef-  more  reading  than  is  absolutely  re¬ 
forts  to  read  have  been  unsuc-  quired,  and  goes  through  these  assign- 
cessful  gets  caught  in  a  vicious  ments  with  only  partial  attention.  Un¬ 
cycle.  Because  his  experiences  in  read-  der  these  conditions  competence  in 
ing  have  been  unpleasant  he  has  reading  tends  to  increase  more  slowly 
learned  to  dislike  reading.  Because  he  than  other  aspects  of  mental  growth 
dislikes  reading  he  avoids  it  when  he  and  the  gap  between  capacity  and 
can.  By  doing  a  minimum  of  prac-  achievement  tends  to  increase  as  the 
tice  he  achieves  a  minimum  of  im-  child  grows  older, 
provement.  Meanwhile  those  who  en-  The  poor  reader  feels  his  inadequacy 
joy  reading  keep  on  improving  and  not  only  in  reading  lessons  but  also  in 
the  poor  reader’s  handicap  keeps  on  all  other  phases  of  school  work  in 
increasing.  which  reading  is  done.  One  can  ac- 

Without  the  will  to  learn,  the  child  cept  a  limited  type  of  failure,  such  as 
in  need  of  help  in  reading  rarely  ac-  being  unable  to  sing  in  tune  or  being 
complishes  very  much.  The  term  “re-  unable  to  write  very  legibly,  without 
medial  teaching”  has  tended  to  con-  being  hurt  too  deeply  or  having  one’s 
centrate  attention  mainly  on  what  the  self-estimate  too  badly  impaired.  The 
teacher  does.  It  is  time  that  we  talk  stress  which  is  placed  on  reading  as  a 
more  about  “remedial  teaching”  since  criterion  of  general  competence  in 
the  heart  of  the  problem  is  not  what  the  school,  by  teachers,  by  parents,  and  by 
teacher  does  but  what  the  learner  does,  fellow  pupils,  often  causes  the  child 
The  teacher’s  main  task  is  to  arouse  who  regards  himself  as  a  poor  reader 
within  the  learner  the  motivation  to  do  to  feel  that  he  is  an  intellectual  pauper, 
the  necessary  but  not  always  easy  or  in-  Being  a  poor  reader  is  far  worse  than 
teresting  jobs  that  must  be  accom-  being  an  inaccurate  speller  or  a  clum- 
plished  in  becoming  a  competent  read-  sy  gv'mnast  or  an  incompetent  artist 
er,  and  to  guide  the  learning  situation  because  the  poor  reader  so  often  con- 
in  such  a  way  that  the  motivation  is  clude<l  that  he  must  be  generally 
sustained.  stupid. 

For  this  paper,  the  term  “poor  read-  In  placing  stress  upon  the  motiva- 
er”  means  one  who  not  only  reads  poor-  tional  side  of  remedial  procedure  this 
ly  by  objective  standards,  but  also  feels  paper  will  say  very  little  about  diag- 
that  his  reading  is  unsatisfactory  and  nosis  or  the  specifics  of  teaching  me- 
reacts  emotionally  as  though  he  is  a  thodology,  not  because  they  are  consid- 
failure  in  reading.  Even  if  his  handi-  ered  irrelevant,  but  rather  in  order  to 
cap  is  only  a  slight  one,  the  child  who  highlight  the  importance  of  the  learn- 
feels  this  way  tends  to  avoid  doing  any  er’s  feelings  in  the  learning  situation. 

see 
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From  this  standpoint,  the  central  task 
in  remedial  reading  is  to  help  the 
learner  to  change  his  feelings  about 
reading.  A  thorough  program  aimed 
at  this  goal  has  four  main  aspects. 
First,  the  poor  reader  should  be  helped 
to  feel  that  he  is  liked,  appreciated, 
and  understood.  Secondly,  success  ex¬ 
periences  are  needed  to  supply  the  bas¬ 
is  for  overcoming  the  negative  after¬ 
effects  of  frustration  and  failure. 
Thirdly,  active  effort  must  be  stimul¬ 
ated  and  sustained  by  use  of  both  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting  reading  matter 
and  extrinsic  or  somewhat  artificial  in¬ 
centives.  Finally,  the  learner  should 
become  involved  as  fully  as  possible  in 
the  analysis  of  his  reading  problem, 
the  planning  of  his  own  reading  activ¬ 
ities,  and  the  evaluation  of  his  results. 

Acceptance,  Approval,  and 
Understanding 

There  are  some  children  who  are  so 
deeply  discouraged  that  they  have  giv¬ 
en  up  trying  and  have’ resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  chronic  failure.  This  atti¬ 
tude  may  pervade  not  only  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  school  but  also  their  general 
social  relationships.  Daydreaming 
may  take  the  place  of  any  attempt  at 
real  accomplishment.  For  such  chil¬ 
dren  it  may  be  wise  to  delay  a  new 
start  on  reading  until  the  child  has 
found  at  least  one  other  activity  in 
which  he  feels  successful  and  for  which 
he  has  received  merited  approval  and 
recognition. 

The  writer  has  been  closely  follow¬ 
ing  a  boy  who  was  so  withdrawn  two 
years  ago  that  a  total  break  with  real¬ 
ity  was  feared.  His  first  step  was 
manipulating  a  puppet,  out  of  sight  be¬ 
hind  a  stage.  Performing  at  first  just 


for  the  teacher  who  gently  led  him  into 
this  activity,  then  fpr  a  couple  of  class¬ 
mates,  he  gradually  worked  up  to  larg¬ 
er  audiences.  This  was  the  entering 
wedge.  Gradually  he  became  more 
communicative  and  began  to  enter 
more  actively  into  social  participa¬ 
tion  with  his  classmates.  Reading 
was  successfully  undertaken  some 
months  later.  Osborne^  has  strongly 
recommended  starting  the  child  with 
some  easy-to-learn  skill  that  is  re¬ 
spected  by  other  children,  and  has 
found  magic  tricks  to  be  ideal  for  this 
purpose.  It  makes  sense  to  attack  to¬ 
tal  discouragement  first  by  building 
success  in  an  area  in  which  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  far  more  quickly 
than  in  reading. 

The  teacher  who  succeeds  with  poor 
readers  must  be  able  to  convey  to  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  lik^,  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  understood.  Eatih  teach¬ 
er  must  do  this  in  ways  harmonious 
with  his  own  personality.  A  quiet 
teacher  who  creates  a  calm,  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere  a  vivacious  teacher  who  stirs 
children  up,  and  *  a  strong  teacher 
whose  self-confidence  conveys  a  feeling 
of  security  to  children  may  each  get 
fine  results  although  their  ways  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Children  kftr<w,when  they  are 
liked,  and  also  have  a  keen  sense  for 
hypocricy.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
like  a  child  usually  cannot  help  him. 

The  poor  reader’s  needs  go  beyond 
being  liked ;  he  desperately  wants  to  be 
understood.  He  often  feels  hurt,  or 
discouraged,  or  angry.  The  teacher 
who  is  sensitive  to  these  feelings  and 
can  get  across  to  the  child  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  teacher’s  kindly  interest 
is  not  shaken  by  his  awareness  of  these 
feelings,  actually  can  help  the  child 


1  Axline,  Virginia  M.  Nondirective  Therapy  for  Poor  Readers.  J.  Consulting 
Psychology,  1947,  11,  page  61. 
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greatly  to  get  his  emotions  under  con¬ 
trol.  Here  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  ‘‘reflection  of  feeling”  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Rogers*  can  be  extremely 
useful. 

One* of  the  feelings  prevalent  among 
poor  readers  is  the  notion  that  they  are 
not  like  other  children,  that  their 
troubles  are  strange  and  unusual.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  try  to  convey 
the  ideas  that  one  can  be  bright  in 
many  ways  and  still  have  trouble  with 
reading,  that  many  children  have 
trouble  learning  to  read,  and  that  it  is 
a  difficulty  which  is  neither  unusual 
nor  impossible  to  overcome. 

'  During  the  course  of  a  remedial  pro¬ 
gram  there  are  inevitable  downs  as 
w^ell  as  ups.  There  are  times  when 
d'seouragement  returns  and  effort 
slackens.  These  periods  are  sometimes 
induced  by  events  outside  of  the  reme¬ 
dial  program.  A  quarrel  at  home,  a 
cold,  insufficient  sleep,  or  a  sarcastic 
remark  by  another  teacher  may  be  the 
starting  point  of  a  slump.  At  these 
times  the  remedial  teacher  can  provide 
invaluable  support,  by  slowing  the  pace 
and  maintaining  a  steady  faith  in  the 
child.  Rt'ing  a  sympathetic  listener 
for  the  child  who  wants  to  pour  out  his 
troubles  also  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
provided  the  teacher  remains  a  friend¬ 
ly  teacher  and  does  not  trespass  into 
psychotherapy. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 

Being  understanding,  sympathetic 
and  encouraging  will  not  do  much  good 
if  the  child  continues  to  experience 
frustration  in  his  efforts  at  reading. 
It  is  essential  at  the  beginning  of  a  re¬ 
medial  program  to  start  at  a  level  easy 


enough  so  that  a  successful  learning 
experience  is  virtually  certain.  The 
inexperienced  remedial  teacher  often 
fails  to  recognize  fully  the  extent  of 
the  child’s  deficiency  and  tends  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  level  at  which  he  is  able 
to  exj)erience  success.  Because  of  this, 
the  invaluable  lift  that  comes  when 
hope  is  reinforced  by  real  achievement 
may  be  forfeited. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  for  the  unwary 
is  relying  too  much  on  the  grade  scores 
obtained  from  standardized  reading 
tests.  These  scores  tend  to  show  the 
level  at  which  comprehension  can  be 
achieved  with  difficulty,  rather  than 
the  level  at  which  fluency  and  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  can,  be  expected.  ^lore 
often  than  not,  it  is  wise  to  bqrin  one 
or  two  years  below  the  level  indicated 
by  test  scores.  Starting  at  too  easy  a 
level  can  do  little  harm,  while  starting 
too  high  may  nip  the  child’s  dawming 
hope  in  the  bud.  Informal  tryouts  of 
sample  pages  from  books  of  different 
difficulty  levels  may  provide  a  better 
indication  of  where  to  start  than  can 
be  gained  from  test  scores. 

A  series  of  brief  sample  word-study 
lessons  may  be  a  good  way  to  start  with 
children  who  are  still  struggling  with 
words  of  first  or  second  grade  level. 
Four  or  five  words  can  be  taught  by 
each  of  several  techniques,  such  as 
picture-word  visual  association,  sound¬ 
ing  and  blending,  word  family,  vis¬ 
ual-motor,  and  tracing.®  Of  course, 
such  sample  lessons  should  be  very 
short  and  shoiild  be  spaced  so  as  to 
avoid  fatigue.  Success  in  learning 
four  or  five  words  in  a  sample  lesson 
has  been  the  first  ray  of  hope  for  many 


2  Betts,  Emmett  A.  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction.  New  York":  .\merican 
Book  Company,  revised  1950. 

3  Femald.  Grace  M.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1943,  pages  xv  and  349. 
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youngsters  with  serious  reading  dis¬ 
abilities. 

After  a  child  has  tasted  the  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  of  an  auspicious  beginning, 
good  judgment  is  needed  in  estimating 
how  much  to  trv’  to  cover,  how  fast  to 
go,  and  how  soon  to  move  to  a  higher 
level  of  difficulty.  If  the  learner  has 
developed  real  interest  in  his  prepress 
and  is  ready  to  go  faster  ho  will  often 
suggest  a  more  rapid  pace.  The  teach¬ 
er  who  is  patient  and  willing  to  pro¬ 
ceed  very  slowly  at'  first  is  often  re¬ 
warded  by  accelerated  progress  later. 

Hard-won  success  should  be  cele¬ 
brated.  The  progress  made  by  a  poor 
reader  should  be  made  vivid  in  his  own 
eyes  by  means  of  progress  records  and 
charts.  Even  when  the  child  is  well 
aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  concrete  re¬ 
presentation  makes  it  seem  more  real. 

Social  recognition  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  Opportunities  can  be  created 
for  the  poor  reader  to  demonstrate  his 
growing  competence  before  his  class¬ 
mates.  and  their  generosity  in  com¬ 
mending  him  for  his  improvement  can 
usually  be  counted  on  to  serve  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  incentive.  The  school  principal 
and  other  teachers  may  provide  appre¬ 
ciative  audiences.  It  is  especially  val¬ 
uable  to  keep  the  parents  well  informed 
about  the  child’s  improvement.  For 
many  children  the  anxiety  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  shown  in  nagging,  threats,  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  ineffectual  attempts  at 
tutoring,  is  one  of  the  major  deterrents 
to  progress.  When  the  parents  begin 
to.  relax  and  discontinue  these  pres¬ 
sures  at  home,  the  child  is  able  to  func¬ 
tion  better. 

Thp  Interest  Factor 

The  desirability  of  making  reading 
interesting  is  not  a  controversial  issue 
in  theory*.  In  practice  it  is  often  ig¬ 


nored,  with  teachers  relying  too  much 
on  drill  and  repetition. 

To  make  reading  interesting  there 
are  two  main  alternatives.  One  is  to 
employ  reading  material  which  is  in¬ 
trinsically  capable  of  attracting  and 
holding  the  reader’s  interest.  The 
other  is  to  use  the  material  that  is 
available  in  ways  that  foster  interest. 
The  first  places  major  reliance  on  find¬ 
ing  or  creating  material,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  emphasizes  procedure.  These  are 
not  alternatives  in  the  sense  that  one 
has  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  but  ra¬ 
ther  two  aspects  which,  when  success¬ 
fully  combined,  produce  ideal  results. 

The  teacher  who  has  seen  the  mag¬ 
ical  effects  obtainable  when  just  the 
right  book  is  placed  in  a  child’s  hands 
cannot  ever  again  disregard  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trying  to  match  the  book 
^o  the  child.  Some  books  have  earnt-d 
the  honored  place  of  being  “starters” 
— books  which  over  and  over  again 
have  been  a  child’s  first  captivating 
reader.  Two  types  of  stories  are  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  this  role.  One 
type  includes  those  which,  like  LentU 
and  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam 
Shovel,  employ  the  time-honored  plot 
of  the  underdog  who  triumphs  in  the 
end.  The  other  includes  humorous 
stories  like  Mr.  Popper’s  Penguins, 
Mary  Poppins,  and  the  various  absurd 
stories  by  Dr.  Seuss,  such  as  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  the  Oohleck.  But  no  book 
has  magic  for  all  children.  For  one, 
animal  stories;  for  another,  cowboys 
and  Indians ;  for  a  third,  old-fashioned 
fairy  tales ;  for  a  fourth,  nothing  will 
suit  but  solid  scientific  information. 
^Mystery,  adventure,  sports  and  hob¬ 
bies  provide  spheres  of  interest  for 
many.  To  find  the  right  book,  one 
must  know  both  the  child  and  the 
books. 
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When  unable  to  find  material  to  fit 
the  child’s  interests,  the  resourceful 
teacher  is  sometimes  able  to  stimulate 
interest  in  material  which  is  available. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  one  must 
keep  to  the  interests  which  a  child  al¬ 
ready  manifests.  In  attempting  to 
sell  a  new  interest  it  is  well  to  use 
stories  and  books  known  to  have  wide 
appeal  for  many  children. 

There  are  st>me  children  who  canot 
read  well  enough  for  any  book  that  can 
appeal  to  their  interests,  and  will  not 
accept  “baby  stuff.”  These  children 
are  usually  trying  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  grown  up.  Their 
inner  insecurity  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the 
low  level  at  which  they  actually  can 
function  in  reading. 

Creative  writing  can  be  both  a  way 
of  building  self-respect  and  an  avenue 
to  reading  for  these  children.  The  em¬ 
phasis  placed  by  the  late  Grace  Fern- 
aid  on  the  use  of  stories  created  by  the 
child  was  perhaps  as  great  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  remedial  reading  procedure  as 
the  kinesthetic  procedures  which  she 
advocated.'* 

This  approach  starts  with  conver¬ 
sation.  The  child  is  encourage<l  to 
talk  about  his  recreational  outlets — 
sports,  pets,  hobbies,  favorite  radio  and 
television  programs,  etc.  Careful 
note  is  made  of  anything  about  which 
he  displays  enthusiasm.  Selecting 
one  such  topic,  the  teacher  suggests 
that  maybe  he  would  like  to  make  up 
a  little  story  about  it  which  the  teach¬ 
er  will  write  down.  With  very  inarti¬ 
culate  or  inhibited  children  it  is  help¬ 
ful  to  have  pictures  which  can  serve  as 


the  basis  of  brief  descriptive  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  child’s 
exact  words,  even  if  somewhat  ungram¬ 
matical.  No  effort  should  be  made  to 
simplify  the  vocabulary,  since  the 
child  is  using  language  that  he  under¬ 
stands  and  perhaps  is  quite  proud  of 
the  long  or  unusual  words  he  is  able 
to  employ.  The  early  selections  should 
be  kept  quite  short. 

Once  dictated,  the  story  is  typed  or 
printed  in  manuscript  by  the  teacher, 
and  then  the  child  reads  it.  He  is 
helped  with  the  words  when  necessary. 
Several  repetitions  may  bring  the  story 
to  the  point  where  it  can  be  taken  home 
and  read  to  j>arents.  The  long  and  un¬ 
usual  words  are  likely  to  be  identified 
quickly,  while  errors  on  common  little 
words  are  apt  to  persist.  Since  the 
arousal  of  motivation  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  goal-  of  the  early  lessons,  it  is 
not  wise  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  on  word  study.  However,  many 
children  enjoy  listing  the  new  words 
they  become  able  to  recognize  and  are 
quite  fussy  about  keeping  the  score  ac¬ 
curately. 

Essentially  this  procedure  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  “experience 
story”  method  which  is  widely  used 
with  beginning  readers  and  familarity 
with  that  method  is  necessary  if  one  is 
to  get  the  most  out  of  this  approach.® 
It  is  important  to  avoid  rote  repetition 
without  sufficient  attention  to  the  copy. 
Transfer  of  responsibility  for  writing 
the  story  to  the  child  may  be  made  as 
soon  as  he  has  enough  of  a  writing  vo¬ 
cabulary  to  feel  like  trying  it ;  help 
with  many  words  will  continue  to  be 
needed.  After  a  while  the  child  will 


4  Harris,  Albert  J.  How  to  Jncreatte  Reading  Ability.  2nd  Edition.  New  York: 
Longmans.  Orees,  1947,  pages  xxi  and  582. 

5  McCall,  W.  A.  and  Crabbs,  Leila  M.  fttandard  Test  Lesson  in  Reading.  Books 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  New  York :  Bureau  of  l*ublications.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1950. 
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usually  express  a  wish  to  start  reading 
in  a  book,  and  a  gradual  transition  to 
book  reading  can  then  be  started. 

The  priceless  ingredient  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  its  ability  to  motivate  many 
children  who  are  resistive  or  antagon¬ 
istic  to  easy  printed  materials.  Its 
drawbacks  are  fairly  obvious.  It  makes 
heavy  demands  on  the  teacher,  who 
must  prepare  the  reading  matter  and 
provide  close  suj>ervision  during  the 
child’s  reading.  It  also  is  deficient  in 
amount  of  reading  and  cannot  provide 
the  extensive  reading  practice  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  fluency. 

Fortunately,  many  poor  readers  are 
not  so  resistant  to  the  use  of  easy  and 
not  too  exciting  l)Ooks.  For  many, 
the  experience  of  being  able  to  read 
anything  with  ease  and  fluence  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  immature  con¬ 
tent;  success  itself  generates  and  main¬ 
tains  interest.  Some  of  these  children 
are  emotionally  immature  enough  real¬ 
ly  to  enjoy  stories  written  for  children 
several  years  their  junior.  Others  can 
be  given  the  incentive  of  preparing 
simple  little  stories  to  read  to  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  to  a  first  grade 
or  kindergarten  class. 

With  older  children  the  teacher  may 
find  it  desirable  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  going  back  to  verv*  easy  books.  The 
importance  of  learning  the  bothersome 
little  first  and  second  grade  words  can 
be  pointed  out.  Then  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  much  older  and  smarter 
than  when  he  tried  these  books  before 
can  be  emphasized.  If  the  child  is 
willing  to  start  over  again,  things  will 
come  much  more  easily  and  quickly, 
and  a  foundation  can  be  built  for  pro¬ 
gressing  to  reading  matter  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  his  age. 

The  “begin  over”  approach  just  de¬ 
scribed  is  not  successful  with  all  poor 


readers.  It  seems  to  be  most  suitable 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  do  almost 
anything  if  it  will  help  them,  and  for 
those  who  find  the  content  of  primary 
grade  readers  acceptable.  For  these 
children,  the  carefully  controlled  vo¬ 
cabularies  and  well-spaced  repetition 
of  good  modern  readers  help  greatly  in 
building  up  fundamental  reading 
skills. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  remedial 
activities,  such  as  practice  in  word  and 
phrase  recognition,  learning  phonic 
skills,  and  workbook  exercises  to  sharp¬ 
en  comprehension,  that  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoyable.  The  desire  to 
improve  will  carry  the  learner  through 
them,  but  is  usually  not  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  intense  concentration  charac¬ 
teristic  of  highly  effective  learning. 
Such  activities  can  often  be  made  excit¬ 
ing  by  the  appropriate  use  of  incen¬ 
tives 

Many  kinds  of  drill  can  be  disguised 
as  games,  becoming  play  rather  than 
distasteful  work.  Adaptations  of 
Bingo  are  easily  constructed,  or  can  be 
purchased  ready-made.  Card  games 
such  as  rummy  and  poker  are  easily 
adapted  to  the  use  of  word  or  phrase 
cards.  A  magnet  on  a  string  catches 
fish  (word  cards  decorated  with  paper 
clips)  from  a  pond  (desk  pond).  The 
rules  of  baseball,  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  provide  scoring  systems  for  com¬ 
petitive  scoring  between  two  teams, 
which  can  be  groups  of  learners,  pupil 
against  pupil,  or  pupil  against  teacher. 

!Most  effective,  if  properly  used,  is 
the  learner’s  competitive  urge  to  im¬ 
prove  his  own  previous  record.  This 
is  what  gives  such  motivating  power  to 
remedial  activities  in  which  the  learner 
can  keep  his  score  in  comparable  units, 
lesson  after  lesson.  The  magic  of  the 
G-score  keeps  the  !McCall-Crabbs  exer- 
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cises  popular  after  thirty  years  of  use.® 
The  graphing  of  rate  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  scores  on  successive  practices  can 
be  a  most  effective  device  for  speeding 
up  slow  readers.  The  immediate  goal 
of  tiying  to  beat  last  time’s  score  is  a 
major  part  of  the  fascination  of  such 
popular  forms  of  recreation  as  golf, 
bowling,  and  fishing.  The  same  type 
of  motivation  can  be  successfully  util¬ 
ized  in  remedial  learning.  Failure 
to  try  to  use  it  means  neglecting  one 
of  the  most  effective  types  of  incen¬ 
tives. 

A  relatetl  issue  is  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue.  In  general,  activities  which 
are  easy  and  pleasurable  can  be  carried 
on  for  long  periods  of  time,  while  those 
which  require  self-discipline  and  con¬ 
centrated  effort  soon  tire  the  learner. 
Even  when  well  motivated  in  game 
form,  reading  activities  which  demand 
a  high  level  of  effort  should  l)e  brief 
and  interspersed  with  less  taxing  activ¬ 
ities. 

Cooperation  Between  Teacher  and 
Learner 

One  of  the  vital  ingredients  of  a 
well-motivated  remedial  ai>proach  in 
the  learner’s  feeling  that  the  program 
is  his  program,  not  something  imposed 
upon  him  by  someboly  else.  This  can 
l>e  achieved  if  the  reading  problem  is 
approached  as  something  on  which 
teacher  and  pupil  can  work  together. 
For  this  to  work,  there  must  be  a 
teacher-learner  relationship  in  which 
learner  trusts  the  teacher’s  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  wants  to  help  himself.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  the  learner  can 
take  an  active  part  in  discussing  his 
problems  in  reading,  in  trying  to  select 
the  particular  weaknesses  that  are  most 
urgently  in  need  of  attention,  in  the 

6  Osborne.  W.  J.  Emotional  Blocks 
1951,  52,  pages  23-30. 


selection  of  materials  to  be  used,  and 
in  evaluating  progress. 

The  degree  of  insight  some  children 
possess  into  their  own  difficulties  is 
amazing.  Sometimes  they  not  only 
can  pick  out  the  major  weak  points  in 
their  reading  skills,  but  also  have  intel¬ 
ligent  ideas  about  how  they  came  to  be 
poor  readers.  Such  children  can  often 
be  given  wide  latitude  in  selecting 
their  own  materials.  They  delight  in 
devising  ways  of  checking  their  work 
and  in  constructing  charts  to  record 
their  progress. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
adopts  a  passive  role.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the 
entire  process.  The  teacher  encour¬ 
ages  the  learner  to  make  suggestions, 
but  is  obligated  to  ix>int  out  imp<irtant 
issues  the  learner  may  have  overlooked, 
to  correct  erroneous  interpretations 
and  proposals,  and  to  provide  helpful 
guidance  at  every  stage.  Encourag¬ 
ing  the  learner  to  help  in  planning 
does  not  mean  abdication  of  responsi- 
ability,  but  rather  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  truly  coo{)erative  work. 

Occasionally  one  finds  a  pupil  who 
resents  the  implication  that  anything 
is  wrong  with  his  reading.  “Why  pick 
on  me,  I  can  read  all  right,”  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  complaint,  particularly  to  junior 
high  school  teachers.  In  a  way,  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  right.  They 
can  read  enough  to  plow  through  a 
passable  portion  of  the  assigned  read¬ 
ing.  But  their  reading  is  likely  to  be 
laborious,  halting,  slow,  full  of  minor 
inaccuracies  and  misunderstood  words, 
and  only  partially  understood.  On 
standardized  tests  these  pupils  usually 
rate  two  or  more  years  below  grade 
placement.  They  are  aware  that  they 
are  not  particularly  good  readers,  but 
in  Reading.  Flementartt  School  Journal. 
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usually  do  not  realize  how  faulty  their 
reading  actually'  is. 

Bob  was  resentful  about  having  been 
singled  out  of  his  class  for  special  help 
in  reading.  “Maybe  you  are  right,” 
said  the  teacher.  “You  can  take  a 
reading  test  if  you  want  to,  and  we 
can  score  it  together.  After  that  you 
can  decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
work  on  your  reading.”  Bob  took  the 
Iowa  Elementary  Reading  Test,  on 
which  his  subtest  grade  scores  ranged 
from  3.3  in  Rate  to  7.6  in  Use  of  In¬ 
dex.  A  bright  boy  of  thirteen,  he 
was  quite  shocked  at  his  poor  showing. 
But  he  had  checked  the  scoring  him¬ 
self,  and  soon  he  and  the  teacher  were  , 
discussing  possible  reasons  why  his 
rea<ling  was  so  slow  and  listing  some  of 
the  things  he  could  do  to  increase  his 
rate. 

Learning  exactly  where  one  stands 
is  not  a  good  stimulus  for  all  pK)or 
readers.  To  a  sensitive,  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  child  it  may  be  disheartening. 
It  is  also  inadvisable  for  those  whose 
reading  is  on  a  par  with  their  general 
intellectual  development  and  are  al¬ 
ready  reading  about  up  to  capacity. 
For  them,  emphasizing  their  retarda¬ 
tion  may  be  a  form  of  needless  cruelty. 
For  pupils  like  Bob,  however,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  just  where  they 
stand  on  objective  standardized  testa 
may  be  exactly  what  is  nee<led  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  real  or  assumed 
indifference.  One  of  the  potential 
values  of  standardized  tests  often  over¬ 
looked  in  schools  is  the  function  of 
helping  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  teach¬ 
er,  to  appraise  progress  and  become 
aware  of  needs. 

Children  sometimes  develop  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  main  reason  for  learning 
to  read  is  to  please  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  shows  pleasure  w’hen  one  reads 
well  and  shows  or  implies  displeasure 


when  one  reads  poorly.  If  the  child 
wants  to  retaliate  against  the  teacher, 
it  may  seem  logical  to  get  even  by  not 
reading,  or  by  reading  poorly. 

Such  an  attitude  is  usually  a  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  classroom  of  attitudes 
learned  at  home.  Many  children  eat, 
not  because  they  are  hungry,  but  to 
please  mother.  Such  children  can 
often  beat  their  mothers  in  a  contest 
of  wills  by  refusing  to  eat.  If  a  child 
who  has  learned  this  technique  has  a 
mother  who  is  quite  concerned  over  his 
reading,  he  is  likely  to  experiment  to 
find  out  if  rejecting  reading  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  rejecting  food. 
Often  the  experiment  is  successful. 
Not  progressing  in  reading  can  become 
a  way  of  keeping  mother’s  attention 
centered  on  the  child,  and  this  may  be 
more  important  to  the  child  than  the 
satisfactions  of  successful  learning. 
Since  for  young  children  teachers  are 
to  a  large  extent  substitute  parents,  by 
not  trying  to  read  the  child  may  be  at¬ 
tempting  to  capture  a  larger  share  of 
the  teacher’s  attention  also. 

If  the  child  is  refusing  to  read  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  that  he  can  control  his 
mother  and  teacher  that  way,  obvious¬ 
ly  the  first  step  is  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  it  will  not  work.  Mother 
and  teacher  must  both  switch  over  to 
the  attitude  that  they  are  not  concerned 
whether  Johnny  reads  or  not,  and  must 
maintain  this  attitude  steadily  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  convince  him. 
This  is  a  plan  that  requires  persever¬ 
ance  and  should  not  be  attempted  un¬ 
less  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  w'ill  be  carried  through  without  falt¬ 
ering.  In  class,  the  teacher  must  be 
able  to  put  across  the  idea  that  John¬ 
ny  doesn’t  have  to  read  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to,  and  that  while  she  likes  him 
aiii’.  would  like  to  see  him  succeed, 
Joliuuy  himself  is  the  only  one  who 
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loses  out  if  he  doesn’t  learn  to  read. 

Underlying  such  a  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  child  has  learned  an  un¬ 
desirable  way  of  getting  attention, 
probably  because  he  wasn’t  getting 
enough  attention  to  satisfy  him  before. 
Since  the  underlying  need  for  attention 
will  persist,  a  really  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  must  involve  providing  the  child 
with  better  ways  of  getting  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  aflFection  that  he  craves.  Ap¬ 
proval  must  be  given  for  many  things 
he  does  which  deserve  commendation  if 
he  is  to  give  up  less  praiseworthy 
means  of  attracting  notice.  When  re¬ 
sistance  to  reading  arises  out  of  the 
fundamental  emotional  needs  of  the 
child,  more  than  a  change  in  teaching 
technique  is  required.  \ 

Up  to  this  ftoint.  itiias  been  assumed 
that  motivating  the  child  to  read  is  a 
problem  within  the  teacher's  sphere  of 
operations.  For  most  poor  readers 
this  is  true.  There  are  some  poor 
readers,  however,  whose  inability  to 
concentrate  on  readinsr  is  a  surface 
manifestation  of  deep  personality  dis¬ 
turbance.  Inner  conflicts  and  pre¬ 
occupations  may  tie  up  the  child’s 
mental  energies  so  thoroughly  that  lit¬ 
tle  can  bo  expended  on  school  learning. 
It  has  been  shown  that  play  therapy 
can  brinfir  about  improvement  in  read¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  the  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  of  children  with  serious  emotion¬ 
al  jiroblems.'^  Should  remedial  help 
in  reading  be  replaced  by  therapy 
aimed  directly  at  the  child’s  emotion¬ 
al  problems  ? 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  a  clear 
and  definite  Xo.  First  of  all,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  good  remedial 
assistance  does  help  most  poor  readers 
to  improve  in  reading.  Secondly,  very 

7  Ropers.  Carl  R.  Coun»elin!J  and 
1942,  pages  xiv  and  450. 


noticeable  gains  in  self-confidence,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  social  adjustment  are  fre¬ 
quent  accompaniments  of  improved 
reading  ability.  In  the  third  place, 
facilities  for  psychotherapy  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  limited  that  for  a  long  time 
to  come  it  will  be  visionary  to  think  of 
using  psychotherapy  as  a  preferred 
treatment  for  more  than  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  poor  readers. 

The  sensible  plan  for  poor  readers 
is  to  proceed  with  as  well-conceived 
and  \vell-motivated  an  educational  ap¬ 
proach  as  one  can  devise,  ^lost  poor 
readers  can  respond  to  such  an  ap¬ 
proach.  The  few  who  do  not  respond 
can  be  referred  for  careful  medical, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  study, 
and  for  (whatever  forms  of  special 
treatment'may  l>e  recommended  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  compiohensive  study. 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  remedial  learning  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  problem  of  arousing  and 
sustaining  motivation.  Four  main  as¬ 
pects  of  a  sound  motivational  program 
for  poor  readers  have  been  described. 
(1 )  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  convey 
to  the  learner  the  feeling  that  he  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  liked,  and  understood.  (2) 
The  efforts  of  the  learner  must  meet 
with  sticcess  from  the  start.  (3)  In¬ 
terest  must  be  captured  and  main¬ 
tained  through  the  utilization  of  both 
interesting  materials  and  interest- 
sustaining  procedures.  (4)  The  learn¬ 
er  should  be  helped  to  feel  that  reading 
is  his  personal  problem  and  that  he  is 
participating  cooperatively  with  the 
teacher  in  solving  it.  While  an  occa¬ 
sional  case  may  require  other  forms  of 
treatment,  these  four  points  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  helping  the  poor  read¬ 
er  to  learn. 

P$pchotherapp.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin, 
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ONE — but  only  one! — of  the  ba-  All  teachers,  however,  are  concerned 

sic  problems  in  the  improvement  not  only  with  w’ord  perception  but  also 

of  reading  ability  is  the  devel-  with  word  recognition.  That  is,  they 

opment  of  reading  vocabulary.  Two  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 

major  facets  of  a  reading  vocabulary  perception  skills  so  that  the  learner 

are  concepts  and  pronunciation  of  will  know  a  word  the  next  time  he  sees 

words.  The  first  facet — concepts —  it.  Recognition,  therefore,  calls  for 

covers  the  learners  fund  of  relevant  knowing  the  word  again. 

experience  which  gives  meaning  to  the  All  teachers  are  confronted  with  the 

word  form.  The  second  facet — pro-  dual  problem  of  perception  and  recog- 

nunciation — embraces  the  ability  to  nition.  Vision  specialists,  too,  are 

analyze  the  word  form  into  pronuncia-  directly  eoncerned  wnth  perception. 

tion  units.  Fortunately  for  both  reading  and  vis- 

■n  !•  ,  T,  -1'  ion  specialists,  hundreds  of  researches 

Perception  and  Recognition  .  \  n.  ,  , 

have  been  published  on  perception. 

Teachers  of  beirinning  reading  are  ‘ 

concerned  with  the  child’s  transition  Language 

from  the  use  of  oral  language  to  the  Learning  to  use  language  requires  a 

interpretation  of  written  language,  high  degree  of  integration.  To  say 

For  example,  they  use  various  tech-  the  least,  the  use  of  language  is  a  com- 

niques  to  help  the  child  to  identify,  or  plex  process  which  is  not  very  well 

to  know,  a,  and,  I,  mother  and  other  understood. 

words.  At  higher  school  levels  teach-  To  begin  wdth,  language  is  a  system 
ers  guide  the  learners  to  identifying  of  symbols,  meaningless  in  themselves. 
dividend,  democracy,  metaphor,  osmo-  There  is  no  one-to-one  relationship  be- 
siyf,  and  other  words  used  in  mathema-  tween  language  and  things.  For  ex- 
tics,  science,  social  studies  and  liters-  ample,  these  relationships  shift  from 
ture.  One  of  the  steps  then,  in  im-  \  literal  to  figurative  uses  (e.g.,  our 
proving  reading  vooabularv  is  the  de-  horse;  to  work  like  a  horse),  from  one 
velopment  of  word  perception.  Lit-  level  of  abstraction  to  another  (e.g., 
erally  speaking,  perception  is  the  iden-  .structure  of  a  building  to  structure  of 
tification  of  or  hnoiring  a  word.  That  concepts),  from  one  context  to  another 
is.  perception  or  cognition  means  to  (e.g.,  bank  note  and  a  note  in  music), 
know.  etc.  In  learning  to  read,  the  child 

*  Presented  at  the  Temple  University  Reading  Institute.  February  3,  1953. 
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must  sense  these  patterns  of  relation¬ 
ships  which  shift  from  one  situation  to 
another. 

Secondly,  the  structure  of  langruage 
shifts.  For  example,  the  subject  is  not 
always  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
^klodifiers  may  come  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.  While  one  can  rightfully  ex¬ 
pect  the  authors  of  a  basic  series  of 
readers  to  introduce  these  and  other 
situations  sequentially,  the  child  still 
must  learn  to  identify  these  patterns. 

Thirdly,  the  relationships  between 
speech  sounds  and  the  letters  of  written 
language  shift.  For  example,  the  let¬ 
ters  ch  represent  the  sh  digraph  in 
Chicago  and  chic',  the  ifih  blend  in 
chief  and  chose ;  the  h  sound  in  chasm 
and  charactfr;  the  ktv  blend  in  choir. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sh  sound  is  re¬ 
presented  by  ch  in  charade,  s  in  sure, 
sh  in  shop,  c  in  vicious,  t  in  naiUm,  etc. 
It  is  little  wonder  than  an  over  em¬ 
phasis  on  phonics  can  produce  confu¬ 
sion  in  reading  situations  and  chaos 
in  spelling  situations.  (3,  ch.  V) 

When  the  complex  nature  of  concept 
development  through  language  is  con¬ 
sidered,  reading  is,  indeed,  an  obscure 
process.  It  is  little  wonder  that  chil¬ 
dren  often  have  difficulty  raising  the 
veil  on  it. 

Compared  to  the  perception  of 
words,  the  perception  of  objects  is  a 
relatively  less  complex  process.  Words, 
of  course,  are  symbols  of  things.  Word 
forms  are  far  removed  from  the  things 
they  represent.  ^lienee,  reading  is — 
among  many  other  things — a  special 
kind  of  form  perception. 

Factors  in  Perception  and  Recognition, 

Word  perception  or  recognition  er¬ 
rors  may  be  symptoms  of  a  basic  read¬ 
ing  difficulty.  When  these  errors  oc¬ 
cur,  the  naive  parent  or  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  teacher  may  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  the  individual  needs  help  on 
the  analysis  of  w’ord  forms.  While 
word  analysis  does  play  a  legitimate 
role  in  word  learning  and  in  word  re¬ 
cognition,  other  factors  are  considered 
first.  The  symptom — word  percep¬ 
tion  or  recognition  errors — should  not 
be  confused  with  the  cause,  or  causes. 

Readable  Material  One  of  the  first 
considerations  in  ferreting  out  the 
cause  or  causes  of  word  recognition 
errors  is  the  readability  of  the  mater¬ 
ial.  Xew  words  may  be  presented  too 
fast  for  the  reader.  Here  is  where 
concepts  of  the  independent  and  in¬ 
structional  ,  reading  levels  become  sig¬ 
nificant.  (2,  Ch.  XXI)  When  new 
words  and  conce]>ts  come  too  close  to¬ 
gether  in  reading  material,  the  read¬ 
er  soon  reaches  his  frustration  point. 
Symptoms  of  this  friistration  are  low¬ 
ered  comprehension,  pronunciation 
errors,  etc.  In  short,  the  difficulty  of 
the  material  may  be  the  chief  factor 
contribviting  to  word  perception  or  re¬ 
call  errors. 

When  the  material  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  reader,  word  recognition 
errors  may  include  meaningful  substi¬ 
tutions  and  insertions.  For  example, 
the  central  meaning  of  a  selection  may 
not  be  imjjaired  when  the  reader  says 
house  for  home,  said  for  asked,  big 
ship  for  ship,  the  ba,g  for  my  bag,  etc. 
In  these  instances,  the  reader  may  need 
help  on  concepts  of  house  and  home, 
etc.,  as  well  as  on  word  perception. 
(2,  Ch.  XXV) 

When  the  material  is  entirely  too 
difficult  for  the  reader,  anything  can 
happen.  For  example,  the  word  it’s 
may  be  substituted  for  isnt,  teas  for 
had.,  fool  for  foul,  etc.  The  substitu¬ 
tions  and  insertions  become  meaning¬ 
less  because  context  clues  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  used. 
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Need.  A  potent  element  in  all  learn¬ 
ing  is  an  awareness  of  a  personal  need. 
During  the  first — i.e.,  silent — reading 
of  a  selection,  the  reader  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  identify  his  needs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  may  find  that  he  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  a  word  because  it  isn’t  in  his 
speaking  or  listening  vocabulary. 
That  is,  he  doesn’t  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  instance,  he  is 
guided  in  forming  the  necessary  con¬ 
cept  and,  perhaps,  in  learning  certain 
analysis  skills.  Or,  he  may  know  how 
to  use  the  word,  but  lack  the  ability  to 
ai)ply  appropriate  analysis  skills  for 
its  pronunciation.  In  this  second  in¬ 
stance,  the  emphasis  may  be  on  word- 
form  analysis.  (2,  Ch  XXTI) 

The  need  is  identified  by  the  learner 
in  a  legitimate  reading  activity.  The 
type  of  need  is  classified  by  the  teach¬ 
er  who  gives^  direct  and  appropriate 
guidance  to  meet  that  need. 

A  felt  need  is,  indeed,  a  very  signi¬ 
ficant  factor  in  perception.  Ganliner 
^lurphy,  for  example,  states:  “the 
structure  of  motive  patterns  tends  to 
become  the  structure  of  cognitive  pat¬ 
terns  ;  the  perceived  world  pattern  mir¬ 
rors  to  a  considerable  degree  the  organ¬ 
ized  need  pattern  within.”  (8,  p.  351) 

Perception  is  an  integrated  act. 
Heinz  Werner  emphasizes  “that  needs 
are  organizing  factors  in  perception.” 
(13) 

Meaning.  In  both  word  learning 
and  word  recognition,  meaning  gives 
reality  to  the  word  form  and  makes 
for  ease  of  recall.  The  word  arched, 
for  example,  could  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  its  phonetic  elements  or  the 
nature  of  its  syllable  without  resulting 
in  either  perception  or  recall  if  the 
reader  does  not  have  its  central  mean¬ 
ing.  Breaking  arched  into  a  murmur 
diphthong  far)  and  a  consonant  blend 


(cht)  may  help  the  reader  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  but  not  to  perceive  it.  Like¬ 
wise,  applying  the  principle  of  “add¬ 
ing  ed  to  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant 
other  than  d  or  <”  may  help  the  reader 
to  pronounce  it  but  not  to  know  it.  A 
concept  of  arched  is  essential  for  know¬ 
ing  the  word  arched  and  for  recogni¬ 
tion  (knowing  the  word  again.) 

The  first  consideration  in  develop¬ 
ing  perceptual  skills  and  correcting 
word  recognition  errors  is  the  selection 
of  readable  material.  A  second  con¬ 
sideration  is  learner  awareness  of  a 
specific  need. 

The  next  major  consideration  in  the 
improvement  of  word  recognition  skills 
is  the  development  of  concepts.  For 
example,  a  concept  of  arched  helps  the 
reaoer  to  use  context. clues  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  word  in  a  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  The  concept  also  is  essential 
for  testing  the  accuracy  of  word  analy¬ 
sis  skills  by  answering  the  question, 
“Does  the  w’ord  make  sense  ?” 

Meaning  is  an  essential  element  in 
word  perception.  Until  the  word  form 
has  meaning  for  the  learner,  it  is  not 
known,  or  perceived.  For  scientific 
proof  of  this  statement,  let  us  review 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  eminent  re¬ 
searchers  in  experimental  psychology’. 

In  1952,  M.  D.  Vernon  wrote:  “.  .  . 
the  perception  of  the  word  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  mere  apprehension  of  its 
visual  and  auditory  form-or  stnicture 
because  every  word  is  a  symbol.  There¬ 
fore,  awareness  of  its  meaning  neces¬ 
sitates  at  least  some  awareness  of  the 
idea  or  experience  it  connotes.”  (11, 
pp.  37-38) 

Harry  Helson  emphasizes  that 
“Some  conception  enters  into  every 
perception.”  (7,  p.  349) 

D.  O.  Hebb  concludes:  “Each  per¬ 
ception  would  thus  involve  a  concep- 
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tual  activity  (an  activity,  i.e.,  not  di¬ 
rectly  controlled  by  sensory  pro¬ 
cesses)."’  (6;  p.  91) 

After  reviewing  many  researches 
in  her  report  on  The  Experimental 
Study  of  Reading,  M.  D.  Vernon  gen¬ 
eralized:  “Perception  appears  always 
to  involve  some  attributes  of  meaning, 
or  reference  of  the  present  percept  to 
the  body  of  past  experience.”  (10,  p. 
102) 

^fore  recently,  Dr.  Anna  Douglas 
submitted  an  abundance  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  the  conclusion  that  “the  se¬ 
quence  of  perception  is  a  design  for 
exploration  and  that  the  consummation 
of  that  exploratory  phase  is  completed 
when  meaning  is  found.”  (4,  p.  116) 
Word  forms  may  be  analyzed  ad 
nauseam  without  perception  and.  there¬ 
fore,  without  subsequent  recognition. 
Dr.  Anna  Douglas  desci^bes  the  role 
of  meaning  ih  perception  and  recogni¬ 
tion  this  way:  “the  more  meaningful 
the  form,  the  stronger  it  is,  the  more 
easily  it  is  perceived,  the  longer  it  per¬ 
sists.  and  the  more  easily  it  is  re¬ 
called.”  (4,  p.  27) 

An  equally  definite  point  of  view  re-  ' 
garding  meaning  as  a  factor  has  been 
expressed  by  Ilebb:  “The  event  with 
meaning  is  best  remembered;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  the  meaning  that  is  remem¬ 
bered  rather  than  the  specific  stimula¬ 
tion  that  aroused  meaning.  That  is, 
the  central  eflFects  of  sensation  are  what 
enter  into  an  association,  rather  than 
the  comparatively  simple  sensory  event 
itself.  This  seems  especially  true  of 
the  most  efilcient  learning — the  kind 
that  is  established  most  easily  and  per¬ 
sists  longest.”  (6,  p.  128) 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence 
on  meaning  as  a  factor  in  word  percep¬ 
tion  and  recognition,  the  authors  of 
some  reading  workbooks  offer  pages 


and  pages  of  words  in  isolated  lists  for 
the  unsuspecting  learner  to  practice 
word  analysis  skills.  This  kind  of 
material  does  not  make  sense  now  and 
it  never  did  make  sense.  In  1925, 
William  S.  Gray  warned  against  an 
overemphasis  on  the  word  form: 

“Numerous  experiments  with  more 
mature  subjects  show  that  individuals 
learn  to  recognize  words  more  quickly 
when  the  words  are  associated  with 
content  than  when  they  are  presented 
in  isolation.  We  are  justified  in  con¬ 
cluding,  therefore,  that  accuracy  of  re¬ 
cognition  is  greatly  facilitated  by  pre¬ 
senting  words  in  meaningful  situations 
and  by  concentrating  attention  on  the 
content  of  what  is  read.”  (5,  p.  68) 

The  development  of  word  analysis 
skills  is  undertaken,  therefore,  w’hen  at 
least  three  conditions  are  met: 

1.  The  material;  is  readable  for  the 
learner. 

2.  The  learner  is  motivated  by  an 
awareness  of  a  specific  need. 

3.  The  learner  knows  how  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sentence  or  larger  con¬ 
text  in  which  he  meets  it. 

When  the  above  conditions  are  met, 
word  recognition  is  put  on  an  associa¬ 
tive  learning  rather  than  on  a  rote 
memory  basis.  The  meaningfulness 
of  the  word  contributes  to  both  ease  of 
perception  and  later  recall. 

Auditory  Perception.  Before  a  vis¬ 
ual  analysis  of  the  word  form  is  under¬ 
taken.  the  learner's  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  how  the  word  sounds  and  to 
an  acceptable  pronunciation  of  it.  Ac¬ 
curate  auditory  p(*rception  of  the  sound 
or  sounds  of  the  word  is  developed  by 
listening  to  an  undistorted  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  it.  For  example,  cat  is  simply 
pronounced  cat  not  cuh  at’  the  word 
dense  as  dense  not  as  duh  ense. 

Faulty  auditory  percejition  is  often 
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reflected  in  mispronunciations  and  in 
misspellings.  For  example,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  says  witch  for  which  in 
connected  discourse  may  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  impairment  or  may  need  to  sharp¬ 
en  his  listening,  or  auditory  percep¬ 
tion,  skills.  Likewise,  the  individual 
who  9Si\s pronunciation  for  pronuncior 
tion  may  hear  pronounciation  in  a 
reading  situation,  and  write  pronoun¬ 
ciation  in  a  composition.  What  the 
perceiver  sees  or  hears  is  fated,  or  de- 
tern’ ined,  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
his  set,  by  that  which  he  selects  to  at- 
end  to. 

In  developing  the  auditory  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  word,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
normal  or  undistorted  pronunciation  of 
the  whole  word  in  a  meaningful  con¬ 
text.  The  psycholoarv'  of  this  organized 
whole  word  presentation  is  cogently 
summarized  by  Dr.  Harry'  ITelson: 

‘‘Wholes  are  not  built  of  parts;  ra¬ 
ther  parts  derive  their  properties  from 
the  wholes  in  which  they  are  inbedded. 
Wholes  are  no  less  immediate  than 
their  parts  and  may  precede  them, 
e.".,  when  we  recognize  a  melody  be¬ 
fore  we  do  its  mode  or  the  individual 
pitches.”  (7,  p.  SCfi) 

Individuals  who  say  witch  for  ichich 
and  pronounciation  for  pronunciation 
may  not  be  attending  to  certain  sounds 
within  the  v'hole  word.  To  develop  a 
new  and  accurate  perception,  the  learn¬ 
er’s  attention  is  focused  on  the  true 
sound  or  sounds  within  the  whole  word. 
A  general  characteristic  of  perception 
is  its  selectiveness.  Hence,  the  cor¬ 
rect  sound  element  is  made  important, 
made  to  stand  out  in  the  pattern  of 
sounds  embraced  by  the  word. 

Lastly,  auditory  perception  is  organ¬ 
ized,  is  iinified.  This  integration  is 
achieved,  in  part,  by  a  unifying  activ¬ 
ity  called  grouping.  For  auditory 


perception,  the  sounds  of  tlie  words  are 
grouped  in  terms  of  pronunciation 
units — in  terms  of  phonetic  elements, 
syllables,  elements  of  a  compound,  af¬ 
fixes,  etc. 

This  grouping  of  sounds  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  basis  of  pronunciation.  By 
means  of  auditory  perception  activi¬ 
ties,  the  learner’s  pronunciation  is  im¬ 
proved  and  he  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  visual  form  of  a  word  in  reading 
and  writing  activities.  For  example, 
he  is  prepared  to  analyze  the  written 
words  into  groups  of  letters  for  pro¬ 
nunciation  purposes. 

Visual  Perception.  When  the  read¬ 
er  comes  to  a  word  which  he  does  not 
know,  the  word  form  claims  his  atten¬ 
tion.  His,  need  to  know  the  word  is 
satisfied  when  he  knows  not  only  how 
to  pronounce  it  but  also  its  meaning 
relevaVit  to  its  use.  He|ice,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  reading  vocabulary  em¬ 
braces  much  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  word  pronunciation  skills.  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  word  is  achieved  throush 
its  meaning;  recognition  of  the  word 
later  is  facilitated  by  the  meaningful¬ 
ness  of  the  word  form. 

Inability  to  identify  or  to  recognize 
a  word  may  indicate  a  deficit  in  the 
learner's  word  analysis  skills  or  in  his 
relevant  experience  from  which  he 
gets  meaning.  When  the  learner  un¬ 
derstands  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
is — other  things  being  equal — ready  to 
attend  to  the  word  itself.  He  is  fur¬ 
ther  prepared  for  the  visual  analysis  of 
the  word  form  by  an  auditory  analysis 
of  the  sounds  of  the  word.  The  audit¬ 
ory  perception  of  groups  of  sounds  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  visual  analysis  into 
groups  of  letters  for  pronunciation. 

In  word  perception  and  recognition, 
the  analysis  of  the  word  form  for  clues 
to  its  pronunciation  serves  legitimate 
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purposes.  The  chief  point  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  that  the  stimulus — i.e.,  the 
written  word  form — is  not  the  only 
factor  in  perception.  Instead,  the 
readiness  of  the  perceiver  merits  first 
consideration — his  awareness  of  a 
need,  his  ability  to  reconstruct  what 
the  word  sivunbolizes,  his  sensitivity  to 
the  sounds  of  the  word.  This  perceiv¬ 
er  readiness  is  overlooked  when  the 
learner’s  well-intentioned  tutors  begin 
with  help  on  the  analysis  of  a  mean¬ 
ingless  word  form. 

The  perception  and  subsequent  re¬ 
cognition  of  words  such  as  afraid,  bat¬ 
tery,  cultivate,  cafeteria,  supereroga¬ 
tion,  stereopsis,  cognition  depend  upon 
the  reader’s  ability  to  bring  meaning 
to  them  as  well  as  upon  his  word  an¬ 
alysis  skills.  He  is  certainly  more 
likely  to  identify  correctly  those  words 
‘which  are  meaningful  thgn  those  which 
are  meaningless.  Since  reading  is  bas¬ 
ically  a  thinking  process,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  word  forms  is  developed  in  sit¬ 
uations  charged  with  meaning. 

There  is  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  word  perception  when  the  word 
form  merits  special  consideration.  Au¬ 
ditory  perception  activities  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sequence  or  grouping  of  the 
sounds  of  the  word.  Following  this 
preperation,  the  learner  then  attends 
to  the  groupings  of  the  letters  repre¬ 
senting  the  sounds.  Attention  to  the 
visual  analysis  of  the  word  form  fol¬ 
lows  the  exploration  for  meaning  and 
the  identification  of  the  sounds  of  the 
word. 

Word  analysis  activities  help  the 
learner  to  acquire  skills  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  grouping  of  letters  for  pronun¬ 
ciation  purposes.  To  develop  left-to- 
right  word  attack  skills,  the  beginner’s 
attention  usually  is  called  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  consonants  of  words,  as  <  in  toy 


and  m  in  toother.  Later  his  attention 
is  focused  on  final  consonants  (e.g.,  d 
in  red),  consonant  blends  (e.g.,  tr  in 
train),  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  other 
phonetic  elements.  The  child,  for  e.x- 
ample,  will  continue  to  have  difficulty 
with  such  words  as  train,  blue,  stop, 
through,  scream  until  he  learns  to 
group  the  letters  (e.g.,  tr  in  train  and 
scr  in  scream)  so  that  he  sees  the  con¬ 
sonant  blend  (e.g.,  scr  in  scream)  be¬ 
fore  the  vowel  rather  than  the  first 
consonant  letter  (e.g.,  s  in  scream). 

Soon  after  the  beginner  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  phonetic  elements  of 
words,  he  adds  the  identification  of  cer¬ 
tain  inflectional  endings  and  suffixes  to 
his  repertory.  Later  he  learns  to 
group  the  letters  of  words  in  terms  of 
syllables. 

The  purpose  of  phonics  is  to  help 
the  beginner  group  the  letters  into 
word  elements  for  pronunciation.  All 
zealous  protagonists  of  phonics  lose 
both  themselves  and  their  pupils  in  the 
details  of  phonetics.  Since  English  is 
far  from  being  a  phonetic  language, 
much  confusion  results. 

Likewise,  the  purpose  of  syllabica¬ 
tion  activities  is  to  help  the  reader  to 
group  letters  into  pronunciation  units. 
Here  again,  an  overemphasis  on  the 
principles  of  syllabication  and  their 
many  exceptions  tend  to  lose  the  learn¬ 
er  in  a  confusion  of  linguistic  detail. 

When  the  psychology  of  word  per¬ 
ception  is  given  serious  consideration, 
the  teacher  emphasizes  meaning,  audit¬ 
ory  perception  of  sounds,  and  the 
grouping  of  letters  into  pronunciation 
units.  There  is  no  place  in  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  word  perception  for  the  pupil’s 
rote  memorization  of  vowel  and  syl¬ 
labication  rules. 

In  order  to  guide  the  learner  in  the 
development  of  satisfactory  word  per- 
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ception  skills,  the  teacher  classifies 
learner  needs  so  that  she  can  give  spe¬ 
cific  help  on  the  analysis  of  word 
forms.  There  are  ways  to  classify 
these  needs  so  that  they  become  clear- 
cut  targets.  To  classify  these  needs, 
three  questions  may  be  asked : 

1.  Is  the  learner  having  difficulty 
with  consonant  situations  coming  be- 
lore  or  after  the  vowel  ? 

2.  Is  he  having  difficulty  with  vow¬ 
el  and  diphthong  situations? 

3.  Is  he  having  difficulty  hearing 
or  seeing  the  syllables  of  words  ?  Ac¬ 
cent  ?  Prefixes  ?  Suffixes  ?  Roots  ? 
Elements  of  compounds  ? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  teach¬ 
er  needs  to  have  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  shifting  relationships  between 
letters  and  sounds.  For  example,  she 
can  classify  a  certain  type  of  phonic 
need  by  knowing  that  in  wo'n’ds  (e.g., 
rate  and  stride)  ending  with  a  finals?, 
the  preceding  vowel  is  usually  “long.” 
She  can  classify  another  type  of  need 
when  she  knows  that  for  words  (e.g , 
goddess  and  minnou')  with  double  con¬ 
sonant  letters  between  two  vowels,  the 
first  consonant  iisually  ends  the  first 
syllable  and  the  second  consonant  is 
silent.  These  and  other  so-called  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  vowel  and  syllabica¬ 
tion  situations  are  serviceable  guides 
to  the  classification  of  word  perception 
needs. 


For  the  learner,  word  analysis  is 
only  one  aid  to  pronunciation.  He 
must  test  the  validity  of  his  pronuncia¬ 
tion  by  referring  to  his  experience  for 
meaning.  For  example,  the  word 
r  e  a  d  is  pronounced  red  or  red,  de¬ 
pending  upon  its  use. 

Summary 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  discussion 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  sequence  of 
perception  of  word  forms.  A  few 
factors  in  word  perception  have  been 
identified  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  the  stimulus 
(the  word  form!)  and  mental  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Much  of  the  past  emphasis  on  word 
analysis  has  been  on  the  word  form  ra¬ 
ther  than  on  mental  processes  of  per¬ 
ception.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis 
on  phonics,  syllabication,  etc.,  has  been ' 
in  terms  of  a  lingruistic  orientation. 
While  credit  is  given  to  this  orienta¬ 
tion,  attention  is  directed  to  psycholog¬ 
ical  factors  which  merit  serious  consid¬ 
eration. 

An  overemphasis  on  the  mechanics 
of  word  analysis  tends  to  produce  word 
callers  rather  than  reading  achievers. 
Attention  to  need,  meaning,  and  group¬ 
ing,  and  other  factors  in  perception 
enhances  the  value  of  word  perception 
activities. 
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The  Story  of  Trees.  By  Ferdinand  C. 
Lane.  Garden  City.  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  $5.00. 

The  Story  of  Trees  Is  an  engaging  and 
informative  “believe-it-or-not”  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  trees.  Their  history, 
their  physiology,  their  protection,  and 
their  many  use.'-,  are  discussed  in  a  popular, 
yet  authentic,  fashion  by  Dr.  Lane  in  this 
volume.  The  pages  of  this  book  abound 
in  informational  material  and  the  author 
has  included  a  wealth  of  ancient  myth 
and  historical  anecdote  as  well  as  sound 
scientific  fact.  The  numerous  photographs 
are  a  joy  and  wili  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  those  who  love  trees. — William  P. 
Seabs. 

The  Taming  of  the  Nations.  By  F.  S. 
C.  Northrop.  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1952.  $5.00. 

Dr.  Northrop,  the  Sterling  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Yale,  has  written  a  thor¬ 
oughly  convincing  book  in  “The  Taming  of 
the  Nations.”  The  foreign  problems  and 
policies  of  both  East  and  West  are  very 
carefully  analyzed  and  communist  men¬ 


tality  and  practice  are  clearly  stated. 
Northrop  emphasizes  the  need  for  basing 
our  foreign  policy  on  a  sound  ideological 
principal — namely,  that  one  world  has 
room  for  many  cultures.  Such  devices  as 
the  military  containment  of  communism 
and  the  Poin\  Four  Plan,  the  author  liolds, 
should  be  secondary  to  the  major  princi¬ 
ple.  The  importance  of  Asia  in.  American 
foreign  policy,  stemming  from  such  events 
ns  Pearl  Harbor,  Hiroshima,  and  Korea,  is 
pointed  out.  Dr.  Northrop  also  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  developments  in  India  and 
in  Africa.  Such  vital  questions  as  “Can 
our  foreign  policy  successfully  encompass 
both  the  East  and  the  West?”  and  “Can 
the  vast  area  and  teeming  population  of 
the  Orient  incorporate  Western  technology 
and  political  forms  without  misusing  them 
and  corrupting  them?”  are  constructively 
considered.  Dr.  Northrop  concludes  his 
study  with  a  positive  suggestion  for  de¬ 
fending  the  free  world  and  he  points  out 
how  world  law  to  control  aggression  can 
be  evolved  through  the  United  Nations. — 
William  P.  Sears. 


Parent-Teacher  Study  Groups 

International  Council  for  the  Improvement  of 
Reading  Instruction 


<<  TT  OW  CAX  I  help  Johnnie 
X  JL  with  his  r.'ading?” 

That’s  an  old  question. 
Teachers  have  been  asking  it  and  try¬ 
ing  to  answer  it  for  generations. 
Parents  have  been  asking  it  too,  and 
in  varying  degrees  they  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  answ’er  it.  Occasionally  these 
parents  have  come  to  sehool  with  their 
question.  For  a  time — and  not  so  long 
ago — they  were  told  “Keep  hands  off 
Johnnie’s  reading!”  The  tone  of 
voice  was  ominous  in  many  instances 
with  the  result  tljiat  these  parents  w'ho 
came  to  school  w  ith  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  left  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

“I  wouldn’t  touch  Stevie’s  reading 
with  a  ten-foot  pole,”  said  one  of  my 
friends  whose  nine-year-old  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enjoying  his  reading.  She 
had  been  given  the  “Hands  off”  ad¬ 
vice,  and  was  thoroughly  confused  and 
discouraged  a^ut  Stevie’s  reading. 
As  a  teacher  myself,  I  knew  that  her 
confusion  would  inevitably  reach 
Stevie  and  would  certainly  add  no¬ 
thing  constructive  to  his  approach  to 
reading.  For  skill  in  reading  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  reading  are  influenced  by 
a  multitude  of  factors  that  involve 
both  home  and  school  experiences. 

In  the  past  three  years  a  number  of 
local  parent-teacher  study  groups  have 
been  set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  teaching  of  reading.  They 
have  grown  out  of  the  felt  need  for 
greater  home-school  cooperation  in  the 
language  development  of  children. 
Parents  are  uncertain  and  need  help. 


Teachers  know  that  language  develop¬ 
ment  is  affected  by  factors  that  extend 
far  beyond  the  classroom.  Through 
local  study  groups,  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  pooling  their  information  and 
jointly  shaping  their  approach  to  the 
children  and  their  reading. 

Part  of  a  Growing  Program 

These  local  study  groups  are  part  of 
the  pi;ogram  of  an  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  International  Council  for  the 
Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction. 
Despite  its  ponderous  name,  this  or¬ 
ganization,  made  up  largely  of  class¬ 
room  teachers,  is  moving  ahead  on  an 
Informal,  personal  basis  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  Johnnie’s  parents  and  teachers 
to  help  improve  his  reading. 

Any  five  people  who  are  members 
of  the  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.  (annual  dues, 
$2.00  a  year)  may  start  a  local  coun¬ 
cil.  They  may  be  teachers,  j>arenta, 
supervisors,  principals — any  w’ho  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  number  has  been  put  at  five  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  this  is  enough 
for  the  initial  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  experiences  on  the  personal 
basis  that  is  so  important  when  work¬ 
ing  with  children.  In  some  commun¬ 
ities,  membership  in  local  councils  has 
grown  from  the  initial  five  to  several 
hundred.  In  such  groups,  the  trend 
is  to  divide  up  for  small  w’orkshop  ses¬ 
sions  and  thus  avoid  the  lecture-and- 
listen  technique  reminiscent  of  the  old 
“Hands  off”  advice  so  frequently 
meted  out  to  parents  in  the  past. 
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At  present  about  2,500  people  are 
members  of  these  local  councils  in  the 
United  States  and  some  800  in  Cana¬ 
da.  !Most  of  the  kx!al  groups  have  open 
meetings.  As  a  result  they  have 
reached  a  much  wider  group  of  parti¬ 
cipants  than  their  numbers  indicate. 
The  response  has  l)een  enthusiastic 
largely  because  the  programs  have  l>een 
kept  informal  and  practical. 

In  Kingston,  Ontario,  parent  study 
groups  have  been  organized  through 
the  city.  This  is  the  second  school 
year  during  which  they  have  met.  The 
purpose  has  been  to  explain  and  de¬ 
monstrate  presentnlay  methods  of 
teaching  reading.  The  meetings  have 
been  planned  for  a  maximum  of  ques¬ 
tioning  and  discussion,  rather  than  as 
simple  indoctrination  periods. 

Programs  in  FjOcaJ  Groups 

Suggestions  for  study-group  di^us- 
sion  and  topics  for  local  programs  are 
available  from  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.  head¬ 
quarters.  Each  year  the  organiza¬ 
tion  announces  in  advance  the  five  big 
topics  which  will  receive  major  atten- 
.tion  in  the  five  issues  of  the  official 
magazine.  The  Reading  Teacher. 

Thus  hx*al  groups  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  their  ])rograms  to  fit 
into  the  over-all  program.  ^lany  sched¬ 
ule  their  meetings  so  that  members 
will  bt*  able  to  read  the  varying  ]>oints 
of  view  expressed  in  the  current  Read¬ 
ing  Teacher  before  they  gather  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Usually  a  single  issue  of  The  Read¬ 
ing  Teacher  has  at  least  three  of  its 
articles  on  some  rather  controversial 
area  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Quite 
freijuently  two  of  these  articles  pre¬ 
sent  divergent  points  of  view,  while 
the  third  ffives  a  summary  of  research 
Waring  on  the  question.  TyOtters  to 


the  editor  and  comments  from  the  field 
show  that  such  wholesome  give-and- 
take  has  helped  both  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  see  that  varying  U*chniques  may 
be  needed  in  working  with  individual 
children. 

Probably  the  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  issue  of  The  Reading  Teacher 
is  that  of  September  1951  when  Dr. 
Laura  Zirbes  made  a  plea  for  “The 
Experience  Approach  to  the  Teaching 
of  Reading”  and  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Yoak- 
am  defended  the  “Basic  Reader  Ap¬ 
proach.”  Both  articles  gave  sj)ecific 
suggestions  that  could  be  applied  right 
in  the  classroom.  To  round  out  the 
presentation  of  this  highly  controvers¬ 
ial  topic,  Dr.  J.  Wayne  Wrightstone 
presentetl  a  summary  of  research  bt'ar- 
I  ing  on  these  two  approaches. 

With  such  an  introduction  to  de¬ 
bate,  local  members  were  able  to  go  on 
in  their  discussion  groups,  adding 
from  their  experience  and  bringing  in 
materials  and  case  studies  for  clarifica¬ 
tion. 

I  know  of  one  parent  who  attended 
such  a  study  group  and  who  came  away 
amazed  to  realize  that  there  are  many 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 
“Why,  I  thought  it  was  as  cut  and 
drie<l  as  the  recii)es  for  using  a  pres¬ 
sure  cooker,”  she  said,  “and  that  I’d 
get  just  as  ba<lly  burned  if  I  trie<l  to 
change  the  timing.”  This  comment 
made  me  realize  how  much  can  be 
gained  from  the  informal  discussion  in 
parent-teacher  study  groups  on  the 
local  level. 

What  Parents  Want  to  Know 

Although  few  mothers  would  com¬ 
pare  the  teaching  of  reading  to  pres¬ 
sure  cooking,  many  are  just  as  con¬ 
fused  and  dismaye<l.  Because  all  of 
them  learned  to  read,  they  feel  they 
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know  something  about  this  area  of  the 
school  program.  Because  they  know 
it  is  an  important  area,  they  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  children  do  Avell  in 
reading.  In  many  cases  this  anxiety 
has  resulted  in  pressures  and  nagging 
at  home.  Many  of  these  pressures 
and  much  of  this  anxiety  would  not 
exist  if  parents  understood  today’s 
reading  program  and  the  important 
role  they  can  play  in  the  teaching  of 
reading. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
basic  principles  that  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  should  understand.  If  they  reach 
these  understandings  jointly,  so  much 
the  better, 

1.  Reading  is  only  one  part  of  the 
child’s  total  language  development. 
If  he  has  had' rich  experience  with  con¬ 
versation  at  home,  he  is  apt  to  be  far¬ 
ther  along  in  his  language  develop¬ 
ment  and  hence  better  prepared  to 
read.  His  reading,  writing,  and  spell¬ 
ing  are  strongly  influenced  by  his  oral 
language  skills. 

2.  The  child  u'ho  brings  rich  ex¬ 
periences  to  the  printed  page,  usually 
nuiJces  greater  progress  in  reading. 
Thus  family  trips  and  excursions,- 
mealtime  conversation,  and  story 
hours  will  give  a  background  which 
will  make  the  printeil  SN-mbols  mean 
more  to  the  child. 

3.  Just  as  a  child  makes  physical 
growth  at  his  oirn  pace,  so  he  will  make 
language  growth  at  his  own  pace.  His 
delay  in  reading  may  be  no  more 
alarming  than  his  delay  in  losing  his 
first  baby  teeth.  Threats  and  repeated 
nagging  will  have  little  effect  in  either 
case. 

4.  A  child’s  growth  in  rending  may 
he  affected  by  the  state  of  his  physical 
and  emotional  health.  Correcting  an 
eye  defect  will  obviously  help  John¬ 


nie’s  reading.  Any  parent  can  under¬ 
stand  that.  What  he  must  also  learn 
is  that  Johnnie’s  reading  may  also  be 
helped  if  he  enjoys  a  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  affection  at  home. 

5.  A  child  is  imitative  in  his  read¬ 
ing  as  he  is  in  other  things.  If  he  sees 
his  i>arents  reading  and  enjoying  books 
and  magazines,  he  is  more  likely  to 
feel  this  is  an  attitude  to  strive  for. 
If  he  hears  grown-ups  telling  of  what 
they  have  read  and  referring  to  books 
for  further  information,  he  is  likely  to 
establish  similar  habits  and  attitudes. 

6,  A  child  is  more  likely  to  enjoy 
reading  if  he  has  interesting  materials 
to  read.  Parents  and  teachers  can 
help  find  the  most  appealing  books  by 
referring  to  recommended  book  lists 
and  book  reviews.  The  public  libVary, 
the  school  library,  the  classroom  book 
corner,  and  the  child’s  own  book  shelf 
should  become  a  secure  part  of  his 
everyday  life — ^places  where  he  knows 
he  can  always  go  for  information,  for 
stimulation,  and  for  relaxation. 

These  are  principles  that  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  must  understand,  for 
they  affect  the  child’s  whole  language 
development  in  school  and  out. 
Through  parent-teacher  study  groups 
such  basic  principles  can  be  discussed 
in  terms  that  are  simple  and  easily 
understood.  Then  both  parents  and 
teachers  can  see  their  joint  role  more 
clearly,  each  adding  their  experience 
and  their  interpretation  to  the  total 
picture. 

The  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.  Organization 

These  parent-teacher  study  groups 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  International 
Council  for  the  Improvement  of  Read¬ 
ing  Instruction. 

The  international  organization  has 
members  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
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England,  Scotland,  Australia  and  the 
Philippines.  Headquarters  are  at  the 
Reading  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  with  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cle- 
land  serving  as  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  group  are :  President, 
Dr.  Albert  J.  Harris,  Director  of  the 
Educational  Clinic,  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  Xew  York;  Past-President, 
Dr.  Gerald  A.  Yoakam.  Director  of 
the  Reading  Laboratory,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  ;  President-Elect,  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Witty,  Director  of  the  Psycho-Ed¬ 
ucational  Clinic,  Xorthwestem  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


The  organization  of  state  and  local 
groups  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
William  D.  Sheldon,  Director  of  the 
Reading  Clinic,  University  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  Xew  York.  State 
chairmen  under  Dr.  Sheldon  work  .di¬ 
rectly  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
local  councils  in  their  areas. 

Information  about  membership  in 
the  I.  C.  1.  R.  I.  and  the  formation  of 
local  councils  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cleland,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  I.  C.  I. 
R.  I.,  Reading  Laboratory,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


?  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  I.  C.  I.  R.  I. 

}Jemhership  is  open  to^any  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Dues  are  $2.00  per  year;  Life  Memlx'rship,  $50.00.  Send  checks 
for  dues  to  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cleland,  Executive  Socretarv’-Treasurer  of 
the  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.,  Reading  Laboratory,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Reading  Teacher,  official  publication  of  the  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.,  is 
published  five  times  a  year.  Payment  of  dues  entitles  the  member  to 
a  subscription  to  the  magazine. 

Local  Councils  may  be  formed  by  any  five  j)aid-up  members  of  the 
I.  C.  I.  R.  I.  The  charter  fee  of  $2.00  should  be  sent  with  the  names 
of  the  five  sponsoring  members  to  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cleland,  Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  I.  C.  I.  R.  I.,  Reading  Laboratory,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 


-#{  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS  >► 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Eduaition,  New  York  University 


Mary  Lincoln:  Biography  of  a  Mar¬ 
riage.  By  Ruth  Painter  Randall.  Boeton. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1953.  $5.75. 

Ruth  Painter  Randall,  wife  of  the  late 
and  celebrated  Lincoln  scholar,  ,1.  G.  Ran¬ 
dall,  assisted  her  husband  in  much  of  the 
research  he  carried  on  in  connection  with 
his  studies  of  the  Civil  War  president. 
Mrs.  Randall  has  had  access  to  the  many 
manuscript  collections  of  Lincoln  papers 
and  she  has  had  full  use  of  the  materials 
which  went  into  the  fine  study  that  Dr. 
Randall  made  of  Lincoln.  While  Mrs. 
Randall  was  pouring  over  these  materials, 
she  became  impressed  by  the  one  sided 
treatment  that  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  biographers.  The  Herndon 
picture  of  Mary  Lincoln,  copied  by  so  nfany 
later  writers,  is  a  blac|t  one.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
emerges  from  the  warped  and  biased  pages 
of  Herndon  as  a  sinister  and*  wicked  mad¬ 
woman,  motivated  by  the  most  evil  de¬ 
signs.  .\nd  so,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  has 
been  identified  by  her  biographers  and  so 
she  has  been  cataloged  by  American  read¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Randall's  objective  has  been  to 
present  a  fair  picture  of  this  woman  and 
to  base  her  study  on  sound  materials.  The 
result  is  a  very  sympathetic  picture  of  a 
warm-hearted  wife  and  mother.  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall  does  not  gloss  over  Mrs.  Lincoln’s 
shortcomings  and  she  treats  the  last 
clouded  years  of  mental  Illness  in  a  very 
careful  manner.  Mary  Tmld  Lincoln 
adored  her  husband  and  admire<l  him 
greatly.  She  loved  her  children.  .\nd  she 
loved  the  Union,  howbeit  she  was  a 
Southerner.  The  dreadful  conflict,  the 
loss  of  three  of  her  children,  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  the  succession  of  un¬ 
happy  events  that  she  sustained  were  stag¬ 
gering  experiences  that  shook  her  mental 
balance.  Her  weakness  in  money  matters 
and  her  lack  of  tact  in  the  political  realm 
were  major  failings  and  these  netted  her 
mu<‘h  adverse  criticism.  She  became  the 
victim,  too,  of  self-seeking  politicians  who 
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used  her  for  their  own  devious  purposes. 
Mrs.  Randall’s  biography  gives  a  full 
and  intimate  picture  of  the  day  by  day 
existence  of  Mary  To<ld  Lincoln  from  the 
gay  and  50uthful  days  of  Springfield, 
through  the  agonizing  war  years,  to  the 
unhappy  period  of  wandering  widowhood. 
Full  use  of  the  rich  treasure  of  Lincoln 
data  is  made  and  the  study  is  verj-  care¬ 
fully  documented. — William  P.  Seabs. 

Tudor  Prelates  and  Politics.  By  Lacey 
Baldwin  Smith.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1953.  $5.00. 

Lacey  Baldwin  Smith,  in  this  carefully 
documented  study,  traces  the  careers  of 
some  rforty-five  ecclesiastics  of  the  days 
of  Heurj-  VIII.  He  shows  how  the  con¬ 
servatives  led  by  Steptten  Gardiner  and 
the  reformers  led  by  Thomas  Cramner  fol¬ 
lowed  widely  divergent  paths  and  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  any  liberal  middle  ground  upon 
which  men  of  common  hopes  could  meet. 
The  conservatives  have  in  the  past  been 
dismissed  as  utter  reactionaries.  Dr. 
Smith  presents  their  backgrounds  and  in¬ 
dicates  that  their  training  and  experience 
fitted  them  for  the  diplomatic,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  legal  posts  in  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Their  responsibility  was 
for  the  security  and  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  they  found  themselves 
and  there  were  led,  in  the  end,  to  the 
position  that  national  security  could  be 
obtained  only  through  uncritical  allegiance 
to  the  Pope.  This  is  an  excellent  study 
of  the  Church  in  Tudor  times. — William 
P.  Sears. 

Play  Direction.  By  John  E.  Dietrich. 
New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1953.  $5.50. 

Play  Direction  is  a  guide  for  the  director 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting 
on  a  play.  As  such,  the  volume  should 
find  a  wide  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
where  it  will  serve  as  a  ready  reference 
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and  source  book.  Every  step  from  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  play  to  the  final  production 
is  covered  in  a  most  thoroug^h  manner. 
Such  topics  as  acting  techniques,  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  crowd  scenes,  the  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  musical  production,  styles  in 
comedy,  the  serious  drama,  and  the  period 
piece  are  treated  in  forthright  language. 
There  are  lists  of  sources  from  which 
plays  may  be  selected,  a  bibliography  of 
related  readings,  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms,  and  a  list  of  theatrical  suppliers. — 
William  P.  Seabs. 

Teaching  in  the  Modern  Secondary 
School.  By  Freeman  Glenn  Macomber. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
1952.  $4.25. 

Important  aspects  of  classroom  teaching 
are  covered  in  this  text  designed  for  pros-* 
pective  teachers  of  the  swondary  school. 
Philosophical  and  psychological  bases  for 
the  modern  procedures  are  carefully  out¬ 
lined  and  their  basic  importance  stressed. 
Unit  planning,  the  development  of  a  de¬ 
mocratic  environment,  class  organization 
for  work,  evaluation,  teacher  gpiidance, 
and  the  curriculum  are  just  a  few  of  the 
topics  treated.  An  up-to-date  and  com- 
hensive  text  in  its  field. — William  P. 
Sears. 

Human  Personality.  By  H.  C.  E.  Zach- 
arias,  Ph.D.  St.  Louis:  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.  1950.  $4.00. 

The  emergence  of  the  human  personality 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  clear  and  scholarly  fashion.  His¬ 
torical  authenticity  is  evident  throughout. 
Before  the  individual's  personality 
emerged  the  social  group,  such  as  the  fam¬ 
ily  or  the  tribe  or  clan,  was  the  unit  of 
rights  and  duties. 

The  conditions  and  circumstances  alter¬ 
ing  this  emphasis  first  appeared  in  India. 
Later  a  similar  emergence  developed  in 
China.  Thus,  the  one  in  the  religious 
sphere  and  the  other  in  tbe  political 
sphere,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts 
caused  human  personality  to  emerge  out 
of  its  stage  of  collectivist  anonynity. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  presents 


the  politico-religious  role  played  by  Israel 
as  a  purely  instrumental  cause  in  the 
hands  of  a  divine  person,  who  was  to  give 
to  human  personality  a  supernatural  sanc¬ 
tion  and  an  eternal  value  unattainable  by 
merely  human  endeavors. 

Anyone  interested  In  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  the  conditions  and  times 
that  made  possible  the  rise  of  the  human 
personality  as  an  individual  person  will 
not  lay  aside  this  volume  untU  he  has 
reached  the  last  page. — Sister  Mart  Ama- 
TORA,  O.  S.  F.,  St.  Francis  College,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Our  Amazing  Birds.  By  Robert  S.  Lem¬ 
mon.  Garden  City.  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  $3.95. 

Some  one  hundred-odd  birds  are  de¬ 
scribed  iq  this  unusually  beautiful  book 
and  their  habitsgioted.  The  author  former¬ 
ly  the  managing  editor  of  The  Home  Oar- 
den,  discuses  the  historic  breeding  areas 
of  these  birds,  their  habitat,  their  range, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  habits.  His 
interesting  text  is  augmented  by  scores  of 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Don  R.  Eck- 
elberry.  An  excellent  volume  for  the  school 
library. — William  P.  Sears. 

Adolescent  Psychology  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  By  Wendell  W.  Cruze.  New  York. 
The  Ronald  Press.  1953.  $5.00. 

The  major  aspects  of  physical,  emotion¬ 
al,  intellectual,  and  social  growth  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  comprehensive  study  of  adol¬ 
escent  development.  The  approach  is  from 
the  genetic  point  of  view.  The  volume  has 
been  carefully  organized  and  the  vast 
amount  of  material  included  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  that  teachers  in 
training  will  find  the  text  a  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  one.  The  author  has  selected 
wisely  from  among  the  numerous  and  re¬ 
cent  scientific  studies  of  large  groups  of 
developing  adolescents,  clinical  studies  of 
individual  adolescents,  and  from  the  wide 
research  in  the  field.  The  various  concepts 
of  adolescent  psychologj’  are  brought  out 
by  the  use  of  simple  and  direct  language 
and  by  the  frequent  use  of  well  chosen  and 
crisp  examples. — William  P.  Sears. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY.ENGUSH  TEACHERS 

Th«  Eaton  Book  Bepoxt  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
prorides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  fo^the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Fonns  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.26  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

D 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all  over  the 
wuntry.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  yon  will  want  more.  Single  copies  20 
cents,  with  key  86  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pietorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Lite^tnre  Map  in  bl^ick  and 
White  $1.00,  jimericaa  Literature  Miqp  in  colors  $1.9$.  Hi^rical  and  literary  Map 
of  London,  in  colors  $2.00.  D 

Worklwk  in  Basic  Spdliags  This  is^^entifically  worked  out  method  of  rMkly) 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school " 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  literature  Testa.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  Tised  in  junior  and  senior| 
hig^  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price : 
small  quantities  4  cents  each  or  $3.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment.  if 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessmm  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  26  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  scho<d  paper  you  wiU  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  86  cents. 


Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  26  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 


Write  for  a  compieie  catalog. 
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